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CAP. I. 
|-1eo AOTIKH': 


 % ; ; 
he Invention of Dole 8: 
Clocks, Watches, and other . 


Time- tellers. 


ime is the moſt precious com-' * 
modity that man doth enjoy4- 
becauſe time paſt, cannotþere- + - 
= okcd ; and time % cannot- 
Tepaired. $ 
mna fled rerum, ſed plus fleo tnnbng - | 
dierum. RS. 
x poteris rebus ſuccurrere, nemo diebus, 


MR Treaſure I bewail, bur loſt Days | 
more ; 

gs can give treaſure, none can days 
reſtore, 


«4 
*i ; «+«. . 7,» 
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- meaſures of time) into hours, and thoſ; 


glaſſes (invented by Creſibius of Alexs 


S « 


"(2) 


Therefore men ſhould ſet a due eſtimat 
” upon this commodity , and expend i 


theifrily and wiſely : to which purpoſeth 
ancient Sages of the world have ingeni 
ouſly deviſed a way to divide even th{_ 
Natural day (whiciis one of the leaf 


into quarters and minutes, and into lefle 
FraRions then they ; that by this Hor 
metry, they might mete out and proport 
on buſineſs to the time, and time to th 
buſineſs in hand. The name of Hor 

Hours, came from Herwe Apollo, an X 
gyptian Sage, who firſt divided the da 
igto thoſe portions we call hours, as M 

Crobizs Saturnal, 1.1. cap. 21. informs u 
- In &gyptthere wasa Beaſt of a ve 

ſtrange kinde, called Cynocephalys, key 
inthe Temple of Ser«pi, which in tþ 
time of the two Aquinoxes, did ma 

water twelve times in a day, and ſo offe 
inthe night, and that regularly, at eve 
ſpaces of time 5 from the obſervanic 
whereof they divided the natural day it 
ro twenty four hourss and that Beaſt w 
their Clock and Dyal, both to divide tl 
day, and reckon the kours by. This ga 

hit (belike) ro the Clepſydre, or wate 


wy cs was s wo Fc __—_ At. a. ac CF. 


gs... Sw... pn. 3 pope mas, on, 


art 


CLF. -.- 
drif)which ditingu{ſhed the hours by the 
fall or dropping df water,as Clepſammidia 
or Sand-glafſes did by the running of 
ſand : Miro modo in terris aqua peragit, 
nuod Solis Hlaminers vigor deſuper moderg= 
| 1: excatrit. Caſhod. de Divin. LeRion, 
| C, 30; And to ſhew they owed the inven» 
tion to this creature, .they uſed to ſet one 
0] carved onthe top ot theſe Water-glaſles, 
as may be ſcenin Kirker in Mechanics e£- 
Jptiaca, The Heavens arethe grand u» 

I niverfal clock of the world, from whoſe 
] inceſſant and regular motiot, all times 
=_ below are diſtinguiſhed and meaſu- 
Ic Ld . s 
| Andbecauſe time is in continual Aux 
or motion, and paſles away with filear. 
| feer, inſenſibly and invilibly, thereforc it 
was neceſſary to invent a. way how to 
"A make the motion of time (accotding ro 
the ſeveral diviſions thereof) viſibleto 
J} the eye, or audible to the ear , that it 
"} ſhould not ſteal away without our notice, 
J but that we might tell and covintirs ſteps 
—__-- =: ER 

1 Anaximenes the Philoſopher was the 


firſt chat took an account of time by 
ſhiddows projected on the. ground, and 
which changed and moved according 7 

A [ne 


(4) 


the motion of the Sun, from which ob- 
ſervation he deviſed Sun-dyals called 
Scioterica, Though Yitravius aſcribes 
the Invention to Beroſus the Chaldean, 
who framed Yaſs Horoſcopa, and Fpicyclia 


ex cavavata cums ſtyls (as he terms them)' 


certain hollow Dyals (like difhes) with 
Stiles or Gnomons erected inthe middle. 
At Romethey counted the day (for a long 
time) bythe ſhaddow of a brazen Obe- 
lisk or Pillar : when the ſhaddow of the 
pillar did fall in ſuch a place, they did 
account it Noon or Mid-day, and then a 
Crycr was appointed to cry it about the 
Town; So likewiſe at Evening,when the 
ſhaddow fell in ſuch a place, the Cryer 
proclaimed horaw ſupremam , the laſt 
hour of day : other diſtinRions they had 
none as yet. 

The Naſican Scipio was the firſt that 
brought the uſe of Water-glafles a- 
mongft them,and diſtinguiſhed the hours 
of day and night; until his time, Populo 
Romano indiſcreta lux fuit, ſaith Pliny,the 
Romau people had rio diviſion of hours ; 
as the Turks (at this day) have no diRtin- 
ion of their ways by miles, nor of their 


days by hours, as Busbequias relates Ep. 
t« Legat, Twre, Ia Plautus his time,there. 
WasS 


x & It 
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('5) 
was great ſtore of Sun-dyals in Rome, . 
which he calls Selari/a; for in one of his 
* Comedies, he brings in an hungry ſer- Called 3+- 
vant complaining of the number of 974,which 
them, and curſing the Invention in theſe SG nk 
expreſhons, | Hi yo mo 
Ut ilum Dit perdant qui primus horas jc... 
repperit, 
Quiq, primus adeo ftatuit bic Selarium, 
9.4 mihi comminuit miſero articulatim 
diem, 
Nam me puers venter bic erat Solariam 
Multum omnium. iſtorum optimum ac 
verifiimum. 
Thi ie monebat* eſſe, ni cum nihil erat. ; Ec 
Nunc etiam quod et non eſtur niſs Solt 
labet 
Ttaque jam oppletum eſt oppidum ſolaris 
Major pars populi, artdt reptant fame. 


Among the Perſians every ones bel- 
ly was his Dyal: ſoit was in Ammianus 
Marcellinis his tigne : But theſe ways of 
Herometry were rude and imperfect, By 
Water- glaſſes the account wes not regu= 
lar: for from the attenuation and con- 
denſation of the water, the hours were 
ſhorter or longer, according to the heat 
or coldnels ot the weather, Then for the 


C3 Sun 
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 Sun-dyals they did ſerve but at ſome 
times, only by day time, and then not Þ 
alwaies neither, but whenthe Sun- ſhined.” 
To remedy theſe defets, ſome wits did 
caſt about how to diſtingaiſh the hours of 
the night as well as of the day; and of 
cloudy days as well as ot ſerene and 
clear. Hereupon ſome Engines and con- 
trivances have been compoſed by Tre- F® 
chilique art, or the artifice of Wheels; I 
which by the motion of ſeveral Wheels, F* 
and Springs, and Weights, and counter- l 
poizes ſhould give an account of the b 
time, wichout Sun or Stars; and theſe 
were called Horologes. 

Severinus Boetius a worthy Patrician 
of Rome, and a moſt eminent Philoſo- 
pher and Mathematician, was the firſt 

| (CthatT finde) that contrived any Engine 
. of this ſort : Theodoricus King of the 
Goths wrote a Letter to the ſaid Boetizes 
to beg one from him for to beſtow on his 
brother in law Guxdibalg King of Bur- 
gundy z in whick Letter he calls it, Me- 
chinam mundo gravidam, celum geſtabile, 
rerum compendium: A portable keaven, 
and a compendium of the heavenly 
Sphears,as C aff:04er hath it, who was the! 
penman, in the firſt book of his varie le- 
(Todwere > © | Aaron, 


(7.) 
Aaron King of Perſza ſent ſuch an In- 

trument for a preſent to Charls the great 

|. King of France, in the year 804. it was 

4 Snade of Copper, & Arte Mechanica mi- 

f Fifice compoſitum, faith Hermannus Con- 

f $14Zu5,who doth deſcribe the ſame more 

{ Wargely in his hiſtory, 

Of theſe Horologes, ſome are mare, 

« Band ſome wocal: Yocal I call thoſe which 

. Yby the ſound of a Bell ſtriking at juſt in- 

4 . . . 
tervals and periods of time,do proclaim 

 Ethe hour of the day or night, yea, even 

, E half hours and minutes, by the benefir 

, I whereof, even blinde men that can ſee 
neither Sun nor ſhaddow, and thoſe that 
lie in their beds, may know how the time 
gocs, and how long they have bin there, 
alchough they ſlept all the while; and are 
properly called Clocks,from the French 
word Cloche, a Bell. ' 


[- 
1] 


It rota nex4 r0tis tinnulaque 4r4 ſonent. 


Mute Horologes are ſuch as perform a 
filent motion, and do not ſpeak the time 
of the day, but point at it with an Index, 
ſuch as are Sun-dyals and Watches; the 
laſt of which go by ſprings and wheels, 

as the others by weights and wheels: yer 
| C 4 ſome 


of 
o 


fome of theſe are vocal too, and carr; 
Bells and Alarums,to fignific unto us thi 
ſtealth of time, Many carry VWatche 
about them that do little heed the fabric 

and contrivance, or the wit and $skill 0 
the workmanſhip ; as there be many th: 

dwell inthis habitable world, that dolit 
tle conſider or regard the wheel-work of 
this great Machin, and the fabrick ot the 
houſe they-dwell in. A King of Chin 
upon his firſt ſecing of a \\ atch,thought 
it a living creature, becauſe it moved 
regularly of it ſelf, and; choughtir deac 
when'tt was run out, 'and. its pulſes did 
no: beat, 

The wit of -man hath been luxuriant 
and wanton in the Inventions of lat 
yeatsz ſome. have made +» Watches fo 
Gnall and light, that Ladies hang them at 
their cars like pendants and jewels; th 
ſmalneſs and variety of the tools that are 
uſed about theſe ſmall Engines, ſeem to 
me no leſs admirable then the Engines 
themſelyes; 2nd there is more Art and 
Dexterity ia placing fo many VV heels 
and Axlesin lo ſmall a compals(tor ſome 
French Watches donor exceed the com- 
paſs of a tarthing) then in making Clocks 
and greater Mactines. 


The 
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X 9 h | | 
The Emperour Charls the fifth had aCaf. 


Watch madciin'the Collet or Jewel of af” 


Ring ; and King Fames had:the like : and 
one Georgius Caput Blancus, or George 
Fhiteheed was expert at making-.fuch 
knacks at Yicenza in Italy, as Schattus 
tells us in his 1tinerary of that Country. 

Andrew. Alciat the great Civilian of 
France, had a kinde of a Clock in his 
chamber, that ſhould awake him at any 
hour of the night that he determined,and 
when it'ſtruck the determined- hour, it 
iruck fire likewiſe out of a flint, which 
fell among tinder, to light him a candle : 
it was the invention of one Caravagio of 
Siennain Italy. 

In ſome Towns of Germany and-1taly, 
there are very rare and elaborate Clocks 
to be ſeenin their Town: Halls; where- 
in a man may read Aﬀtronomy, and ne-. 
ver look up tothe skies. 


Syaereos vulins, Cantata, vatibus Aſtra, 
Non opus eft C@lo querere, quere dom. 


So Grotius of theſe Globes. 


In the Town-Hall of Prague, there is 
a Clock that ſhews the annual and perio- 
dical motions of the Sunand Moon, the 
| names 


OO —————— 


| Greg» 
| 1. de Ma- 


Cgueie. 


Io 


names and numbers of the moneths,days 


and Feſtivals of the whole year,the times 
of the Sun-rifing and ſerting, through- 
out the year, the Aquinoxes, the length 
of the days and nights, the riſing and 
ſetting of the 12 Signes of the Zodiack : 
The-age of the Moon with its ſeveral 


Aſpecs and Configurations; as George |f 


Bruy deſcribes itin Theatro Urbium. 

But the Town of Sra85sburgb carries 
the bell of all other ſteeples (of Germa- 
2) in this poiar, A Scheme of the Stroſ< 
burg clock you may finde in Coriets Tra- 
vels, with a full deſcription thereof: it 


' Mich. Ne Was made by one Conradus Daſypodins 2 
axdey 


German,and Profeflor of the Mathema- 
tiques inthat City, 

One Linnw a Jeſuite of Liege, and an 
Engliſhman by birth(as Xirchey tells me) 
had a Phial or Glaſs of water, wherein 
a little Globe did floar, with the four and 
twenty Letters of the Alphabet deſcri- 
bed upon it, and on the infide of the 
Globe was an Index or Stile, to which 
the Globe did turn and move it ſelf, at 
the period of every hour, with that let- 
ter which denoted the hour of the day 
ſucceſſively, as though this little Globe 
kept pace and time with the heavenly 

' motions, 


\S | 


$notions, Gaſfiend. dewita P , 
| Kircher above mentioned had a Veſſel 
of watcr, in which, juſt even with the 
cighrand ſurface ot the water,the twen- 
y tour hours were deſcribed ; upon the 
ater he ſet a piece of a Cork,and there- - 
in ſome ſeeds of a certain Heliotr 
flawer, which (like the flower ir ſelf ) 
yould turn the cork about, according to 
the courſe of the Sun, and with its mo- 
tion point the hour of the day, bid. / 
In that famous Stable of the Duke of 
Saxony at Dreſden, there is a Room fur- 
niſhed with all manner of Saddles ; a- 
mong the reſt, there is one that in the 
Pommel hath a guilded head, with eyes 
continually moving, andin the hiader 
part thereof hath a Clock, as M. Moriſen 
(an eye witneſs) relates in his Travels, 


Of a portable Clock or Watch, take this 
enſuing Epigram of our Countryman 


Thomas Gampian, de Horolegio Porta- 
bili, 


Temporus interpres parvum congeſtus in 
orbem. 

Lui memores repetis nottediegy ſonss. 

Ut ſemel inſtrutius. jucunde ſex quater 

horas f Mor 


——_ -- o 
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Mobilibus retulss irrequietus avs. 

Net mecurm (quocung, feror) comes ire 
gravar ts | 

Annumerens vita danmna fevanſi, met: 


Times-Teller wrought into a little 
round, 

Which count'lt the days and nights 
with watchful ſound ; 

How (when once fixt) with buſi 1C 
Wheels doſt rhou 


The twice twelve uſeful hours drive C 
Pt 


on and ſhow, 

And where 1go, go'ſt with me with- 
out ſtrife, 

The Monitor and Eaſc of fleeting life. 


But the exaQeſt Clocks and Watches 
that are, are defective, and want corei- 
on; for in Watches, the firſt half hour 
goes faſter then the laſt balf, andthe ſe- 
cond hour is flower then the firſt,and: the 
third then the ſecond ; the reaſon where- 
of is, becauſe Springs when they are 
wound up, and then begin their motion, 
move faſter inthe beginning then in the 
ending ; as it is with all violent motions, 
But in Clocks it happens contrary ;' the 
laſt half hour is fafterthen the firſt, Ban 

caule 


Saul 


no! 
hir 

w h« 
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I, BY 
F:uſe the weights by which they move, 
move {lowly at firſt, as all ponderous 
hings do; but accelerate their * motion 
$yhen they draw nearer to the earth, Be- 
ides, the lines or cords by which the 
weights do hang (being drawn out into 
ome length) add ſome weight to the 
Jplummets, and conſequently ſome ſpeed 
tothe motion. Both which inconvenicn- 
ces William Landgrave of Heſſen, and 
Tycho Brahe took into conſideration how 
to reRife, as Tycho relates; but how they 
[ſped inthe cnterprize,he doth not tell us- 
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S+AIPO-TIIOIHTIKEN': 
O R, 
Some curious Spheares atic 
Repreſentations of the 


. World, 


CHIMEDES of Syracuſe 
'was the greateſt Mathematician 
he rareſt Engineer that was in his 
time, or hath been ever fince (as 'tis be- 
lieved) both fof the Rational and Chiruy- 
gical part, the Theory and the Prattich 
of the Mathematicks. Cicero calls him 
Divinam ingenium,2® de natura Deorum. 
He was not only, Celi Syderimque Spe- 
Fator aſsidnxs (as Livy (peaks of him) 
a diligent Specator of the heavenly 
 Orbs and their Motions; but alſo Cy- 
clorum & Staticorums indagator acerri= 
79, as the ſame Livy, a great Experi- 
mentator 


15 
mentator and deviſor of Machanical 
Motions and Inycntions. He was the 
firſt , qui ftellarum errantium meteg in 
Spheram illigavit, (aith Cicero, 1* Tulc, 
that made a Sphear and an artificial hea- 
yen, wherein he did repreſent the rota- 
tions and reyolutions of the Planets, 
and that with as true time and meaſure 
25 they perform the ſame above. Of 
this Sphear Clavd/esn hath an Epigram 
q that acquaints us with ſome thing of 
the Fabrick of it. 
1 Fupiter in parve cim cerneres 
athers witre, © 
Riſit, & ad ſuperos talia diffarefers,) 
el} Huccive mortalis progreſia poten= 
n tis care ? ; 
i Fam meus in Fragilt Inditsr 
k 
q 


or be labor . 
Furs Poli, Rerimque fidew, Le- 
geſque Deorum, 
- Ecce Syracuſius Tranſtulit 
arte Senex *. ſe. Archid 
Incluſus variis famulatar Spiri- 4. 
tus aſtris, 
Et viuvum certis motibus nrget 
Hs, 
Percurrit proprium mentitus ſignifer 
annum, 


Es 


..(16 

5... ſimulata nove Cynthia wenſe fTh 
redit, 14: 
Trapflated thus by M* Nathaniel Care 5 


penter in his Geography, Br 
In a ſmall Glaſs when Fove beheld theblc1 


Skies, it 

He ſmil'd, and thus untothe Gods re-foy 
plics la 
-Could man extend ſo far his ſtudiousÞlt; 
care, Js 

To mock my labours in a brittle fin, 
ſphear ? : TC 
Heavens Laws, Mans Ways,and Na-l| 1; 
tures Soveraign Right bc 


- This oe of Syracuſe tranſlates to at 


A ſoul > ebin on various Stars attends, fir 
And moves the quick Work into Cer-Fre 


tain ends ; eV 

A fcigned Zodiac runs its proper year, fir 

And a falſe Cynthia makes new e 

- months appear. r| 

And now bold Art takes on her tofu 

command, ; 

And rule the heavenly Stars way p! 
humane hand. 

Who can admire Salmonems harmleſs ht 

Thunder, c 


When a flight hand ftirs Nature upto þy 
wonder ? 1 his 


(17) 

his is mentioned alſo by 0v.6, Faſt, 

| Arte Syracoſia ſuſpenſus in acre clauſs « 
Stat Globus, tmmenſ; yarva figura poli, 

From that deſcription of Clandiun,we 

ſerve firſt, That this Machin did move 

it{cif, it was an Automaton , a ſclf- 
foving device; and which moved re- 
larly by certain laws, 

t VIvum ceriis, motibus urget opus, 

$ the Poet faith, 2, We lcarn trom 

m, that theſe motions were driven anc 

Fcd by certain Spirits pent within, 

IN Incluſus varits / nar. an ſpiritus aſt :-, 
bout which ipirits K/rcher hath ot 
aten his brains, what to make of them, 

ac he might know what was the inward 

'Finciple of motion in that machin : Bur 

Feer all bis ſtu ly and ſcruting, he couid 
ver find it our, but he contends thar the 

-Fircles of that Sphear were of brats, and 
e out- fide (Only) was of glaſs or ſpecu- 
r ſtone, which the Poet might call vz- 

F--, glaſs, for the perſpicuity of ir. 

Yer Authors do make mention of a 

Iphear of glaſs which Sapor Cing of Per- 
s had, which was ſo large, that he could 
ter within it, and fit inthe midit of it, 

d ſee the Sphears and Planets whirling 

'Þund aboat him; which did ſwell him 

) D with 


£ 


(15) 
with ſuch a conceit, that in his Letters he 
» didufethis ſtile, Rex regwm Sapor, Par- 

riceps Syderum, Frater Solis & Lune. 

We read of a filver Heaven ſent byf©*© 
Paulz Fo-the Emperour Ferdinand for a Preſent tc het 
bellim Solimas the grand Signior, . which wasI** 
carried by twelve men with a book along" 
with it that ſhewed the uſe ot ir, and howF* 
to order and keep it in perpetual motion," 

Du Barts makes mention of both, and 
concludes his deſcription of them with Gl 
this Rapture touching humane wit, FJ"? 
O compleat Creature | whothe ſtarryÞt© 
Sphears 
Canſt make to move, who bove the hea 
venly Bears 


E xtew# ſt thy power, who guideſt withſ. 


V4 


thy hand ul 
T he days bright Chariot, and the bead" 
venly brand. deg 


Kercher doth highly extol and admire®* 
the Artificers ot this Jatter age for ma- ſtat 
king Sphears and Globes, and ſuch re of t 
preſentations; who can make them (CairhÞ*** 
he) with ſuch cxa@neis and perfeRion it wh 
all points, that F#piter might have juſteP'© 
caule to complain of them, then he did} < 
of Archimedes ( in Claudian ) for theitf* * 
preſumptuous emulation ef his handy4Þ \ 
works. Among& 


(19) 
Among the Moderns, one Cornelius 
van Drebble a Dutchman of Alcmar,may 2 
deſerve juſt admiration : This man lived 
here in England, and was Regi Facobo 4 
Mechanics (as one ſaithi King Fames his 
Engineer, he preſented the King with a 
rare Inſtrument of perpetual metion, 
Fithout the means of Steel, Springs, of 
Weights; it was made inthe form of a 
JGlobe, in te hollow whereot were 
heels of Braſs moving about, with two 
potaters on each {1de thereof, to propor- 
t0n and ſhew torth the times ef; dayes, 
Jmonerbs, and years, like a perperual Al- 
manack; it did repreſentthe motions of 
the heavens, the hours of Riſing and Set- 
ting ot the Sun, with the Signe that the 
Moon was 1n every 24 hours, and what 
degree the Sun was diſtant from-it 5 how 
many degrees the Sun and Moon are di- 
ſtant from us day and night, what Signe 
Jof the Zodiack the Sun was in every moy 
wfacth , it had a circumference or ring 
which being hollow had water in it, re- 
Ipreſenting the Sea, which did riſe and fal, 
aJas doth the flood, twice in 24 hours, ac- 
Ic rding to the courſe of the ſides. This 
45 alcel was ſent for to the Emperour of 
46crmany, who ſent him a chain of gold : 
1 D 2 At 


4 
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A rude Scheme of this Inſtrument maz 

__ be ſeen upon paper in M* Tho, Tims Phi: 

loſophical Dialogue, Dignus rex Arch 

mede iſto altero;, Dignus Archimedes B 

tavius magnoillorege, as Marcellus Frank 

heim (another Dutchman)ſpeaks of King] 

Fames and his Engineer, in his Epiſtle tgp; 

Erneflus Burgravincs, Of this Micrc 

coſme or Repreſentation of the VV orl( 

which we now mentioned, the excellen 

Grotius hath framed this Epigram fol 
lowing, 

In organum motus perpetus quo 

e# penes Maximum Britanniafy 

cum Regers Jacobum, 
Perpetui motus indelaſb ata poteſt as G 
Abjq, quiete quies,ab[q, labore labor, 
Contigerant celo,tunc cum Natura caduci 7 
Et ſolidis unum noluit effe locum. 

Et geminas partes Lune diſpeſcuit orbe, 
In varies damnans inferiora vices. 
Sed quod nunc Natura ſuis & legibus exit 

Deans terris ſemper quod moveatur op 
Mira quidem res e it ſed 10n nova (maxi B 
Regum) 
Hoc fiert docuit mens tua poſce prins. A 
Mcs tua que ſemper traxquilla & torpidl 
nunquam, 
Tramite conſtanti per (na regna meat, © 
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 FITTY mens ergo motits ceeletis Imago - 
Machina ſic hec et mentis Imagotue, 


| ' 


Tranſlated thus, 

The untired ftreagth of never- ccaling 
motion, 

gA reſtleſs reſt a royl- leſs operation, 

Heaven then had given it, when wiſe Na- 

ture did HY: 

JTo frail & (olid things one place forbid 5 

{And parting both, made the Moons Orb 
their bound. 

Damning to various change this lower 
ground. ® 

But now what Nature hath thoſe Laws 
tranſgreſt, 

Giving to carth a work that ne're will 

| reſt 2 

Though'tis moſt ſtrange, yet (great King - 

"tis not new 3 

This Work was (cen and found before in 
You, 

Ja You, whoſe minde(though ſtill calm) 
never ſleeps, 

But through your Realms one conſtan 
motion keeps : 

As your minde (then) was Heavens type 
firſt, ſo this 

1} But the raught Anti-type of your mind 1 is. 
| D 3 One, 
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One Fanellus Turrianus a Citizen 
Cremona, made brazen heavens in imi 
tion of thoſe of Archimedes, and far ſu 

affing them tor Art, ſaith Gaffarellus 

bis book of Curivfities z and Ambro| 
Morne in his deſcription of Spain. Era 
mus had a golden Ring given him by on 
ot the P.inces of Germasy, which beir 
explicated, was a perfect celcſtial ſphear 
juſt of that form we call the Armilla 
ſphear, as we read in his life. 

Fanel/us before mentioned did recre 
ate the Emperour Charls the fift (whe 
he had reſigned up his Empire, and ret 
red to a Monaſtique life in Spain) wit 
ingenious and rare devices: Oftentime 
when the cloth was taken away after din 
ner, he brought upon the board lirth 
armed Figures of Horſe and Foot, ſom 
beating Drums, other ſounding Trum 
pets, and others of them charging on 
another with their Pikes. Somrtimes 
ſent wooden Sparrows into the Empe 
rours Din.ng room,that would fly roun 
' abour,and back again; ſothat the Supe 
riour of the Monaſtery coming in by ac 
cident, ſuſpeRed him tor a Conjurer, Ht 
framed a-Mill of I:on thar turned it (el 
of ſuch ſubtile work and ſmalneſs, thi 
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2 Monk could eafily hide it in his ſleeve; 
yet would it daylie grinde ſo much wheat 
as would abundantly ſerve eight perions 
for their days allowance, This was he 
# who made the VVater work, which by a 
/F new Miracle of Art, drew up the River 
$ 7:7 tothe top of the Mountain of To- 
ledo. All this we have from Famienw 
Strada's excellent Hiſtory of the Low 
Conntry Wars, 
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CAP. IIL al 


'ATTOMATO-TMOINHTIKH, 


Of ſundry &M achins, and 
eArtificial Motions. 


a ramed the world by Geometry 
6x IE: may ſay) thatis, with won- 
SE THOI | Art; he did all things in Number, 


aw , Weight.and Meaſure. 4riFotle calls him 
8. q. 2. Nevesmielonv 5% x00p, The great Engineer 
of the world,chat tacked this rare Syſteme 
of heaven and earth together, tackt the 
Center to the Sphears, and made the 
whole Frame to move in a wonderful 
order from its firſt creation to this day, 
The carth is a rare piece of his Staticks, 
being hanged upon nothing, as Fob ſaith, 
Fob 26.7.it hangs in the very Center and 
middle of the world, like a Ball in the 
Ayr, but fixt and immovable, being 
evenly ballanced and counterpoized 
+2 with its own weight: Ponderibus librats 


| ſnis, | 


—— as as wa a en ov & 
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ſs. Sothoſe pendulous Mountains (the 
4 Clouds) whole ballancings that great 
Philoſopher Fob admired, Fob 37. 16, 
and thoſe fiery Mountains (the Comets) 
are Gods 1ſorropica, and ſome admirable 
parcels and pieces of his Mathematiques. 
But the whole Machin of the world be- 
ing taken in the entire frame and fabrick 
az of it, is a greater wonder then all other 


an Automaton or Engine that moves of it 
ſelf, much like a great Clock with wheels 
and poyzes, and counterpoyzes, that is 
alwates in motion, though no body 
moves if, 

For I cannot believe that the Angels 
(thoſe glorious creatures) aretyed to the 
t cavenly bodies (like dogs ina whee)) to - 
vive them motion, but that that great 
Engincer which made them, give then 
a (ecing or motion at firſt, that continues 
to this day, and willcontinue fo long as 
the Sun and Moon endureth. 

As the great world is an Automaton, (0 
is the little world (man) a ſort of a lelt- 
moving Engine, that performs its ſeveral 
motions by certain Springs,and \V heels, 
and Chords that arc a&ed by one ſecret 
: principle 


n 
1 
r 
e 
: 
| 


wonders in the world, as S* Auguſtine DeCivit. 
gives his judgement. This is a kinde of ***: 
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principle of all motions, to wit, the heartf| # 
and ſpirits therein contained, and which 1 
are from thence diſperſed through the} « 
whole frame of the work, 

| 

Mens agitat molem, & parvo ſe corpore 

miſcet, 

Now it is obſerved, that the wit of man 
by a diligent and attentive peruſal of the 
world and himſelt, hath framed ſundry 
uſetul Machins and artificial motions, 
after thoſe patterns, after the frame and 
model of.thole two primary Automata 
that God himſelf made, A Mill was 
farſt made after the pattern of a man's 
mouth, as Sexecs tells us in his ninth E- 
piſtle; An Organ pipe had its pattern 
from mans weazand, which is inſpired 
with the Lungs, and many other Inven- 
tions have been hinted unto us from the 
Organs of mans body, and the acions 
perfermed by them. 

For Engineers, fuch as were expert in 
the practical part of the Mathemariques, 
theſe were the moſt renowned in ancient 
times, Archimedes of Syracuſe, Archi- 
145 of Tarentum, Severinss Boetins of 
Rome, Proclus, Heron, and Cteſibius, both 
of Alexandris, of later times, Regiomon- 
Fangs . 
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tanus of Norimberg, Simon Stevinus of 
lower Germany, Cornelins van Drebble his 
Countryman, whom we mentioned be- 
fore, Athanſius Kircher by birth a Ger- 
man, butliving (of late) in ome, and 
Marinus Mar ſennws,a Fiier of Pars, Theſe 
were Magi and Thanmaturgi Maithematict 
wondc<r- workers, or ſuch as performed 
maryecllous feats by their great $kill in 
Mathematical Sciences. | 
Caffiodorus agrave learned man, and 
Secretary to Theodorick King of the 
Goths, gives this charaRer ofthe abovye- 
named Boetivs in a certain Letter written 
unto him: Tow know (ſaith he) the ſecrets 
of Nature, ana can work wonders by your 
Art, Mettals do bellow and make a noiſe: 
Diomedes caſt in braſ\, ſounds bis Trumpet 
louder ; Here the brazen ſerpent hiſſes, and 
there artificial Birds. (that had no woice) 
ſing melodiouſly; yet theſe are but trivial 
things to relate of him, who can unitate the 
motions of the heavens here on earth, 

All artzficial motions (generall,) are 
performed by Ayr, or by Water, and fo 
all Engins,at leaſt ſuch as move of them - 
ſelves, are (or may be) divided in ſpiri- 
talia & 4 quatica, Heron of Alexanaria 
writ books de ſpiritalibss Machinss, or 

wind 
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wind motions or machins moved wit] 
the ayr or wind : and Paptiſts Porta hath? 
ſome thing de pnenmatics experiments 
or wind-motions, in his fifth book © 
Natural Magick, and Marinus Mer ſe 
us hath written Phenomena pneumatica, 
I will here produce ſome inſtances or ex- 
amples of both kindes, and firſt of pnes- 
matic or wind motions. 


<tc 


De 
Spiritalibus «M achins, 
Or 
WIND-MOTIONS. 


F this kinde (I conceive) was that 

Wooden Dove of Archias , 
which he madeto fly inthe Ayr, which 
was by the means of Ayr pcnc or inclo- 
ſed within, - which in the motion being 
ſomthing rarified, kept it up aloft, and 
with ſome wheels contrived in the con- 
cavity thereof,did ſet it forward z fo 4Au- 
lus Gellins gives us ſome hint of the con- 
| No#. Atfitrivance of its. 1t4 erat libraments ſuſpen- 
| £10:6-12 (om, O& durd ſpiritivs incluſa, & occulta | 
conſutum, - 
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artconſiturms , 8c, Fulius Scaliger under- 

; ſtood the fear tull well {ir ſcems) for he | 
proteſſeth the skill ro make the like, with 

a wet finger, as we ſay. By the ſame art 

did Regiomontanus make a wooden Eagle Exercis. 
to fly from Norimberg to meet the Em- pparkel 
perour on his way thither; and when it 3:6. 
methim, it hovered over his head with 

a Tonick motien, and then returned a- 

—£ long with him the ſame way that it came, 

The Iron Fly was the like device, made 

by the ſame Regiomontanns, which 
ſpringing trom under his hand, would 

fly round about the room with a hum- 
ming noiſe, andthen return back under 

his band again. 

Simon Stevinius a Dutchman, made a 
chariot to go with ſails , which was as | 
(wift almoſt as the wind that drove it 4 
for it would carry eight or nine perſons 
from Scheveling in Holland to Putter in 
rwo hours, which was the ſpace of forty 
miles and upwards. | 

Monſicur Peyreſc a learned Antiquary 
of France, made a journey to ſee it, and 
waS1n it, and did uſe ever after to menti- 
on it with wonder, as Glaſſendss tells us 
in his life : It was made in taſhion of a 
boat with four wheels, two ſails, _ a 

IN. 


” 1 Mare. 
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ſtern. Grotius bath excellent. Poems ini 
commendation of that Invention,two o 


the conciſeſt I chought good to inſert. 
here, 


In currus veliferss, 


t 


Ventivelam Typhis deduxit in 4quora ns- 
Ven? 
Jupiter in ter745, 4therea mg,,domun 
In terreſtre ſolum vVirtus Stevima, nam nec 
Typhy t#um fuerit, nec [ovis iſind opus. 
Aud in cofdem, 
Hattenns immenſum Batavi percurrimns Þf; 
equor, 
Oceani robis invia wullaviaeſht, 
Neres Cattorum ſoboles conſumpſimus 0- I, 
mes 
Fam nibileft ultra, velificatur humus, 


Tranſlated 
Typhi to Sea the firſt Ship brought, and. 


ove 

To heaven, whete Argo now a ſtar doth 
move: 

But ficſt by Land in Ships Stevinius 
went: 

For that, nor Fove, nor Typhis did in- | 
Vent. 

Another | 


— 
_ 
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Amother, : 

he vaſt Sea hitherto the Dutch have 
ſayicd 

"Wearch'd every Coaſt, found each point, 

and prevailed ; | 

he Ocean's all made pervious by their 
hand, 

"Now — more 1s left, they ſayl by 
and, 

We read that in Chiza and the Iſland 
of the Philippines,there arc the like deyi- 
ces, as Boterus relates in Politia Illuſtri- 
wn; and Hondius in his Map of China 
hath a type thereof ; ſo that now we ail 
on the land, and on the water, and under 
the water to0;z and an ingenious Gen- 
tleman of this Nation talks of ſayling in 
the Ayr too (in a flying Coach) which he 
conceives to be feaſibie, and promiſes 
ſome attempt that way. 

Cel:us Rhodiginus relates, that the A» 
gyptians had made ſome S:atrues of their 
Gods, both ro walk of themſelves, and 
alſo.to utter ſome words articulately : 
For their motion, it muſt be aſcribed to 
ſome wheels and ſprings within, like the 
contrivances of Dedalss his Statues,and 
Yulcan's Tripodes : Bur tor their voice 


or ſpeech, it muſt be aſcribed unto ſo ne 
Ayr 
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Ayr forced up through ſome pipes pla-Þe 
ol in the heads and mouth of He Sta P 
tues: Sowe muſt conceive of the arti-þ 
ficial Lions that roared like the natural 
ones; and the artificial Birds that imita-} 
ted the voices and tunes of real Birds; 
which Luit- Prandus ſaw at Conſtantine» 
ple in the Emperours palace,when he was 
ſent thither uponan Embaſhe from Be-þ 
rengarius King of the J.ombards, Anno 
Dom. 950. as the ſaid Luit- Prandas re- 
lates in the fixth book of his Hiſtory. $; 
Such was that Statue of Albertus magnus 
which ſpake to Tho, Aquinas, and thath; 
brazen head ot Reger Bacon a Carmelite 
Fricr of Oxford, and perbaps that Image 
that Sir Richard Baker ſaith was made by 
Necromancy inthe time of R:chard the i 
ſecond, and not long before the Parlia-' 
ment that wrought Wondzrs, as Hiſto- 
ries ſpeak; which Image uttered at an' 
hour appointed theſe words, The head ſhall 
be cut ff the head jhall be lift aloft. the fett © 
ſhall be lift up above the head : Sir Richard 
Baker inthe lite of Rich. 2. 4 
Cornelius van Drebble that rare Artiſt 
we ſpake of) madea kinde of an Organ! 
that would make excellent Symphony of 
vs felt, being placed in the open Ayr and” 
= 7 en clear; 
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*Flcar Sun; without any fingering of an 
«*Drganiſt; which was ( as we conceive) 
*Þy the means of Ayr incloſed, and the 
Ultricures of the beams rarifying the 
"Same; for in a ſhady place it would yeild 
po Muſick but where the Sun-beams 
-Fould play upon it, as we read. of Mem- 
$075 Statue that would make ſome kinde 
-Þt Harmony when the Sun did beat up- ” 
o0Þn itz whereof we ſpeak more hereafrer, 
"| A: Dantzicka Gity of 2ruſfdia, M* Mo- 
* Fi/o7;, an ingenious traveller of this Nati- 
sÞn, ſaw a Mill which (without help of 
UBands) did Sawe boards, having an iron 
© Fyheel, which did not only drive the ſawe, 
e Þþut alſo did hook in, and turn the boards 
Y Into the Sawe. D* Fohps Dee makes men- 
e Fion of the like which he had ſeen && 
"Wraezve in his preface to Exclide ; but 
* Twhecher the Mill moved by wind or wa- 
1 Fer, they do not mention: We heard of 
UÞthc like device ſer up in Kent here in 
t 


EBEngland, and ſome other places. : 
Archimedes his Sphear was ſome pnenu- 
matical Engine, that moved of it (elf by 
t Bneans of ſome incloſed Spirits , as ap- 
I ſpears by that Verſe of Claudian in the 
I leſcription of it. | WES 
J Incluſus varis famnulatur ſpiritus Aſtris, 
q ' E here 


Baptifia 
Porta l.$, 
Mag. Nat. 
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"There are certain «£017 Sclopi., 0 
wind-muskets that ſome have deviſed te 
ſhoot bullets witha), without powder, © 
any thing elſe , but wind compreſt int 
the bore thereot,or injeRed with a ſpring 
(as boys uſe to ſhoot pellets with Elder 
guns, by breathing air into them) whicl 
will ſhoot with as great force as powder 
eLoliz pilz(which by contraction th 
call e£olipiles) are alſo of this kind 
which are little things made of braſs © 
copper in the form of a ball, or pear, 0 
bellows (butconcaye) with a little \ma 
hole; theſe being filled with wat 
(which they do by heating them in tht 
fire;then throwing them into water) and 
then beings {et near the fire, the water r# 
rifies into air, the air being ſcanted of 
room burſts out with great violence, and 
tor along ſeaſon, They are uſed by Chy 
m155 to blow their coals with, as I have 
heard, and by ſome others to extite hea 
for melting of glaſs and mettals, and a! 
called by ſome the Philoſophical bellows, 
A ſpit may be turned as Cardan ſhews 
without the help of weights or hands, b 
the motion of ayr rarified by the fire,and 
aſcending up the chimney, only a pair g 
fails muſt be placed in that part of the 
ey chimng 
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chimney where it begins to be narrow, 
2nd a wheel below, to the Axis whereof 
the ſpit-line muſt be tyed ; the ayr fo 
aſcending will turn the wheel, and the 
F wheel the ſpit, as long as there is any fire 
in the chimney, 


-————  —— — ———— — 


— 


De 
AQUATICIS MACHINIS, 
of 


WATER MOTIO NS. 


Os ordinary Water mills that move 
the force of water, arc an excel- 
q lent | it Jenn if we conſider the various 
implements chat belong unto them, and 
g wich aow little labour they are kept up 
to perform th-ir work, when they are 
once (et in order. 

I will ſhew you (faith Redu!ph Prince 
of Camerins to 45 Dake of Anjou) two 
JF ſtones that do excel all in your Cabinet, 
8 and ſhewed him two Millſtones, Theſe 


W-coſt but ten florins,{:id he,and they bring 


W two hundred florins yearly, Butthe Mill 
/l E 3 called 


Triner, 


Gallo Belg 
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called the Baſacle at Thelows in France, is 
a Machin of more then common art, as 


Abraham Golnitz (that ſaw it) tells us ; It 


is a thing worth your ſeeing (ſaith he) for 


there is not ſuch another in all Frence : 
Soisthat at DamIick in Pruſsia, which 
hath eighteen rooms, and brings a gold 
gulden ot profitevery hour to the pub- 
lique Treaſury, faith M* Moriſox in his 
1ravels. 

Artthe Mint of Segovia in Spain,there 
is an Engine that moves by water ſo arti- 
ficially made,that one part of it diſtend- 
eth an Ingot of gold into that bredth and 
thickneſs as is requiſite to make coyn of; 
it delivereth the plate that it hath 
wrought unto another that printeth the 
figure of the coyn upon it, and from 
thence it is turned over to another that 
Cutteth it (according to the print) in due 
ſhape and weight; and laſtly, the ſeveral 


Pieces fall into a reſerve in another room, 
where the Officer (whoſe charge ir is) |. 


findeth treaſure ready coyned, as a noble 
and learned Gentleman of this Nation in 
his Treatiſe of Bodies relates, 

The Italians make rare devices by the 
motions of water ; Inthe Duke of Flo- 


rexce his garden at Pratolino,is the piture 
DE of 
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of Pay ſitting on a ſtool with a wreathed 
pipe in his hand, and Syrinx beckning 
unto him to play on his pipe: Paz putting 
away his ſtool and ſtanding up, plays on 
his pipe ; this done, he looks on his Mt- 
ſtris, asif he expected thanks from her, 
takes his ſtool again, and fits down with 
a ſad countenance. 

There is alſothe Statue of a Landrels 
beating a buck, and turning the clothes 
up and down with her hand, and the 
battledor wherewith ſhe beats themin 
the water. There is the Statue of Fame, 
loudly ſounding her Trumpet ; The pi- 
ure of a load creeping to and fro, and 
a Dragon bowing down to drink water, 
and then vomiting it up, with divers 0- 
ther knacks of wonder and delight, as 
Mr Moriſon relates. 

At Tybur or Tivoli near Rome, in the 
Gardens of. Hyppelitus d' Efte Cardinal 
of Ferrara, there are the pictures of ſun- 
dry Birds on the togs of Trees, which by 
' Hydraulic art and ({ecret conveyances of 
water through the trunks and branches 
of the Trees, are mzde to fing and clap 
their wings, bur at the picture of an Owl 
appearing ſuddenly our of a Buſh, they 
are all mute and ſilent, as Schorries in his 
E :3 I:ine- 
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T:inerary of 1taly. I: was the work < 
Claudius Gallus, as Poſſevin informs ink, 
15- of his Biblioth, ſelet?, c. 1. 

T here are in ſundry places of 1taly and 
elſewherc, certain Organa Hyaras/ica,that 
is, . Organs that make good Muſick of 
themſelves, only by torcing the water up 
the pipes, and by the collifion of the 
Ayr and Water therein : The lower part ſ 
of the pipes are placed in the water (aj * 
Petrus Vittorins deſcribes them) which 
water being forced up with a ſcrue, or | 


ſuch device , doth inſpire the pipes, as 
well as the wind that is made with a bel- 
lows. Among the water-works in the 
Duke of Florence his garden, there was 
an Hydraulic Organ that with the turn- 
ing of a cock would make {weet harmo- 
ny, as M* Moriſ-n relates ;" the invention 
IS ancient, for. Ammianus Marcellinw 
makes mention of one /. 14. and Claudi- 
an deſcribes one thus in his Poem de con- 
ſulatu Mallii Theodork 


Et qui magna levi detrudit murmura i aity 
Innamer as veces ſegetts moderatus Acne 
Intonat erranti digito, penituſg, trabals 
Vette laborantes in carmina concitat unaas. 


W hicky 


Which inyention is by ſome. aſcribed to 
Ctefiblus, an ingenious Artiſt 9  Alexan- 
aria, by others to Archimeaes of $ 174- 
cuſe, as Tertullian writes, of which he 
ſpeaks thus, $ peta poientiſcimam Archji- | 
medis munificentiam (ſcilicet) Organum 
Hyaraulicum, tot membra, tot compazines, 
tot partes, tot 111ners vecum, totcompendia 
18 [onorum, tot commercia Nodorum,” bt acies 
if 1iblarum, & una moles erapt, | 
i iInthoſe Roman ſpeRacles or ppblick 
rf ſhews exhibited by the Roman Ejpe- 
© rours, we read of givers rare devices,and 
.& artificial motions, ſome whereot may not 
& improperly be inlerted inthis place. 

| There were Amphitheaters both at 


Rome and Verona, and elſewhere, which 7"/"* 


were prodigious pies, both tor- magnifi- 
c:nce of coſt, and inventions of Arts 
whole groves of great Trees (with green 
branches) were brought and planted up- 
on the ſandy Tt eater,and therein a thou- 
ſand Eftridges, athoufand wilde Boars, 
and a thouſand Stags put in for the peo- 
ple to hunt. | his Forreſt being removed 
they would on a ſudden overflow all 
with a deep Sea, fraught with Sea mon- 
ſters, and ſtrange Fiſhes ; then might you 
(ce a Fleet of tall Ships ready rigged and 
E 4 appointed 
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appointed, to repreſent a Sea-fight: the 
| the water was let out again, and Gla 
diators or Fencers fight, where the Gal 
lies ſtood but even now; which thing 
arcexpreſled in verſe by Fuvenal in his 
third Satyr thus: 


——— Duoties nos deſctudentis Arena 
V1dimus in partes, ruptag, voragineterr 
Emer ſiſſe feras & iiſdem (epe latebris 
Aurea cum Croceo creverunt Arbuta libro! 
Nec ſolum nobs Sylveſtria cernere monſtra 
Contigit, e/fquoress ego cum certamibus 
Urſis 

Spettavi vitulos & equorum nomine digni 
Sed aeforme pecus 


Tranſlated by H. 7, 
How ofthave we beheld wilde Beaſts 
appear 
From broken gulis of carth, upon ſome | 
art 
Ot VE 1 did not fink ? How olten 
there 
And thence did golden boughs ore ſaf- 
fron'd ſtart ? 
Nee only ſaw we monſtersof the wood, 
ut I have (cen Sea- Calyes whom Bears 
withſtood 5 


+ 


And\ 


| "F &1 
And fuch a kinde of Beaſt as might be 
named 


A horſe, but in moſt foul proportion 
framed, 


Somtimes they cauſed a ſteep moun- 
tain to riſe in the midſt of the Amphi- 
theater , covered with fruitful Trees, 
with ſtreams and fountains of water 
ouſhing our : ſomtimes a tall Ship would 
floatup and down of its ſelf, which ſplit- 
ting aſunder, would diſgorge five or ſix 
hundred beaſts to be baited, then vaniſh 
away : ſomtimes odoriterous waters 
would ſpout out to bedew the people, 
and refreſh them with the ſcent ; ſome- 
times they would repreſent the Fable of 
orphers, and then the Trees muſt move 
up and down, as the Poets fame they did 
when 0-rpheas played on his Harp. 


Repſerunt ſcopuli, mirandaqg ſylva cucurrit 


Duale fuiſſe nemws creditur Heſperidum Epi. 23- 


Aﬀuit immixtum pecudum genis onmne 
ferarum 
Et ſapra vatem multa pependlt avis, 


The Rocks did creep, vaſt Woods did 
ſtrangely move, 


Such 


Epi9. go, 


Such (Ctis believ'd) was the Heſperias . 
Grove.z 

Wilde Beaſts and tame profuſely came 
ro ſight, 


And ore the Poets head, birds did alight: 


So Martial ſpeaks of this repreſentation 
by Domitiav the Emperour, wherein 
thoſe things wete really performed on 
the Theater , which, the Poets had but 
fabled, as he ſaith, 

Puicquid fama canit donat arena t4bi, 
Which motions were performed per 
Machinamenta Nevezands ma, aS M* Farnaby 
conjectures in his Annotations, or by 
men placed inthe hollows of the Trees 
and Rocks ; but in this creeping Forreſt 
there were beaſts of all kinds among the 
trees, and birds on the tops of them, all 
attentiyely liſtning to the raviſhing har- 
mony that was made by ſome Mufician 
that did perſonate the Thracian Lutiniſt, 

In Rome there were ver ſatilia C enatio- 
num Laquearia, as Seneca tells us, that is, 
certain dining chambers made with that 
art, as if they were moveable Scenes; 
for whilſt the gueſts (ate at Supper, they 
ſhould be turned about to ſeveral rooms 
adorned with differing furnitures; at eve- 


ry 
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ry new courſe of meat, they ſhould be 
tranſported intoa new chamber, they (1t- 
ting ſtill all the while in their ſeats, Sex. 
Ep. 20. 
' That Plicatilis domus , that portable 
Palace made of Wood by Henry the 8%, 
| and carried over to France to that fa- 
| mous interview that he had with Francs 
| che firſt, was a work of great magnifi- 
| cence and art, and much ſpoken of by 
forraign Writers, eſpecially Paulus Fo- 
vius 3 and among our own, by my Lord 
of Cherbary in bis Hiſtory of that Prince, 
the model whereot was preſerved, and 
was to be cen of late years (as he faith) 
in the Tower of London. 


0f MEMNONS Statue. 


WW EMNON wasa King of Egypt 
? and in memory of him, there was 
a Coloſſus or mighty ſtatue made of black 
marble*, and (et up in that magnificent Called 
Temple of Serapes in Thebes, So 

It was made by the Theban Prieſts 
with ſuch art and contrivance, that in the 
morning upon the ſtriking ot the beams 
of 
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of the Sun upon it, it made a kinde offi . 
Muſic ; it was ſo tamous a piece, tha **' 
men travelled from far to ſee it. Lucian 
the Sophiſter went to ſee that Miracle, as 
he calls it, as he relates in his Philopſeu-Nl *. 
des; ſo did the Emperour Severus, asf © 
Spartians tells us, and Germanicis, as 
Tacitus; and Strabothat judicious Geo-|i © 
grapier wentto ſee it, and heard the Mu- 
ick, and a great multitude of people at 
the (ame time with himz ſo did Apolioniz 
of Tyaxs, a5 Philsftratws relates. | 
This Celoflus upon a certain earth- 
quake that hapned, was broken in the 
middle,and yet it was as Muſical as when 
it was whole, as $:raboaffirms in the 10% 


of his Geography, and Fuvendl Sat. 15: 
ayers the ſame, 


ſi 
a 
c 
t 
/ 
\ 
{ 


Dimidio Magice reſonant ubi Memnone 
chorde. 


This matter need not ſeem fabulous or 
incredible (nor will not ſaith Natelis Co- 
mes) toany that underſtand the power of 
Artand humaneWir,and how expert the 


- Theban Prieſts were in Aſtronomy, and 


all other Philoſophical Sciences, (ce Pliny 
hereof, l. 35,6. 7. 


Ath, Kircher in his Oedipus, conceives 


it. 


(45) 
it was 4 Teleſme, or made by T aliſ#mzanic * Wholik 
Aft , and that the Divel was conjured | 
within the hollow of it to perform that Telcſmes 
effeR, becauſe it continued for ſo long a 3nd TahF 
time, namely to the time of Apolionius way read * 
Tyeneus, which from the firſt rearing of Mu. 

it was about eleven hundred years, nb geet-5 


1m comparandal. z. c. 18. Foſeph Scaliger 1. 3. Epiflola 226. a, and 
learned M. Gregory his Opuſcula, cap. 8. | 


| But yet he ſhews, that ſuch a Muſical 
ſtatue may be made by Mathematical 
| and natural contrivance upon the ground 
| of rarefaQtion : meagnam enim wins in na- 
Þ| turarerum, rarefattionem obtinere, nemo 
'Þ| 7enorat, ſaith he, Tom. 2. Oed. eAgypt. 
where you may finde more examples of 
pneumarical devices among the Agypti- 
ans in their Temples. 


—_— 
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CAP. IV. 
I'LAMMATISTIKH': 


paey «6 
The eArt and »Miſtery of 
Writing ; with the Inſtru 


ments thereunto belonging. 


Mong all the Inveations and produ 
A ain of humane Wir, there is nont 
more admirable and more uſetul then 
Writing, by means whereof a man may 
coppy out & delineate his very thoughts 
and minde, and make that vifible which 
none can ſee but he that made it; where- 
by a man can utter his minde withour 0- 
pening his mouth, and fſignifie his plea- 
ſure at a thouſand miles diſtance, and this 
by the help of four and twenty letters, 


and fewer in ſome places; by various 


joyning and combining of which lette 


as alſo by the tranſpoſing and moving ok 


Tel 


(47) 

them to and fro, all words that areurter- 
able or imaginable may be framed ; for 
the ſeveral combinations of theſe Letters 
and different ways of joyning them, do 
amount (as Clavizs the Jeſuite hath ta- 
ken the pains to compute and obſerve) tro 


5852616738497664000 ways ; ſo that 1* ſpherd 
all things that are in heaven or inearth, $,c-0 


either uttered or imagined, may be ex- 
preſſed and ſignified by the help of this 
marvellous Alphaber, which may be de- 
ſcribed within the compals of a fawhing, 

The Chinos have 40000 letters at 
leaſt, as Purcbas and others tell us, which 
makes the language ſo difficulr, that a 
man cannot learn ir in an age, which ren- 
ders our Alphabet of 24 letters the more 
admirable. 4 | 

Though the vulgarity and common» 
neſs of this ait hath made ir leſs eſteemed 
and ſet by, yer wiſe and confiderate men 
that look upon things eru97trs oculis (as 
Cicero ſpeaks)Jo much admire the Inven. 
tion. 

The Hebrews ca!l it Dick- Duk, Inven- 
tum ſubtile, a (ubtile and ingenious In- 
vention : Greg. Theeloſanus , Divinum 

 Miraculum, 1,16, 4 Rep. c. a+ a Divine 
miracle; 


Eben I... At. Bd AL Fk. © 


that are, or were, or ſhall be, that can be boſco. 1. 


miracle; Cicero ſpeaks of it with admis 
ration, ,Quis ſonos vocts, qui infintti vis 


(48). 


debanter paucis litterarum notls termina- 
wit ? |. 1. Tuſcul, The Indians admired 


Pwrcbs 1. it not alittle, when they ſaw the Spaziaradr 


$. of Ame- 


Vick. 


ſend Letters toand fro, and maintain a 
kinde of a dumbe Commerce among 
ehemſelves by this way; they fancied that 
theſe Letters were ſome Spirits that were 
the 1nternuncit or Interpreters between 
them. 


Tho. Readi Lu1ſquis erat meruit ſentii tranſcendere 
invents 


AMdeſpora 


4 metas | 
Et fati neſcire modum , qui my#ica 
primus 
Senſa animi docuit magicis ſugnare 
figur 15, Ce 
So 4 modern Poct figgs in commendati- 
on of it. 
For the firſt Iayention of Letters, the 
Phenicians Carry moſt voices. | 


Phenices primi ( Fama fi credimus) auſe 
Manſuran rudibus vocem ſignare figuris, 


Phenicians, that (if Fame we dare be- 
lieve) ae 

To Humane Specch firſt Characters 
did give, : 


Amon 


HEE. = 


wa 1 


a” v5 on Y as 
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Among the Phoenicians Cadmus had 


the honour of this Invention 5 whence 
one calls lTetrers $olyixaouud]a Keds 5 and 
another, ingefas Cadmi filias, the black 
and fwarthy daughters of Cadms : Bur 
thetruth is, they did but borrow them ®'® 


from the Hebrews, as all other Nations 
did 3 though.perhaps by adding ſome 
few, or varying and altering their form 
and charaRer, they ſeem now to have 
different Alphabets, Herm. Hugo. 

The Librarians of old, who lived by 
writing books which others had made, 
were very admirable in handling the pen 
as appears by ancicnt manuſcripts, which 
are ſo neatly and artificially done as if 
they were prin'ed. Some of the latter 
age have been excellent in this Miſtery. 


One Frances Alumnus did write the Apo- 


ſtles Creed and the firſt fourtcen verſes 
of S* Fobn's Goſpe), inthe compaſs of a 
penny, and in fuil words, which he did 
in the preſence of the Emperour Charles 
the 5*, and Pope Clement the 7%, as Ge- 
nebard relates in his Chroaologie, and 
Sim, Maioluvs out of him, who Lad allo 
in his own poſſcſſion ſuch a miracle(as he 
calls it) or the very ſame I believe, Nos 
domi idem miraculum ſervamis, thele are 


his 


Auſon. 


| (59) I 
his words in his 234 Colloquy, Pliny hath 
a parallel example of one (whom he doth 
not name) that wrote all the 7/ia4 ot Ho- 
mer ina picce of Parchment that was ſg 
- little, that it was contcincd in a Nurſhel, 
Cicero and others mention the ſame, 
though Laycelstti puts itamong his Far- 
falleni, and reckons it for one of the pos 
pu'2rerrors of Pliny. 

| read of one Thomas Sweicker, 4 

/)u!1chman, who being born without 
rands and arms,cou!d write with his feet, 
and thateleganfly; hecould alſo make 
tis pen with his teet, and many other 
ſeats, which I finde expreſſed in thele 
verles, 


Mira fides ! pedibus dextre facit omnia 
Thomas 
Cui natura Parens brachia nulla 
deat. 
Namg, bibit pedibus,pedibus jua Ferculd 
ſumit 
Yoluit & hb libros preparat his cala- 
Ms, 
Luin & litterulas pede tam bent pingert 
novit 
Artificis ſuperet erammata Dutta 
mans. , | 
Maxim 


(51) 


The Duke of Saxony doth keep ſome 


Copies of his Vriting among his zu, 


or Rarities, as Fel. Plater relates in his 
obſervations. There was a woman in 
this Kingdom of late years that could 
write with her t{cer, and do many other 
things to the wonder of the beholders, 
and went about the Kingdom, _ 
Beſides the common way of \Vriting, 
there are ſome miſteries and ſetret ways, 
and that either by abbreviation, ſetting a 
letter for a word, and a word for a ſen» 
tence for brevity ſake, as the Hebrews 
and Romans anciently uſed to do; or 
elſe by uſing different charaRers trom 


the common and vulgar ones, ſuch as 


none can read or underſtand bur tte 
author or deyiſer of them, and ſuchas he 
1s pleaſed to impartthe myſterie to, and 
eive him a key to decipher and opcn the 
ſecret by z which ſore of charaQters the 
Ancients uſed to call Furtivas n9tas, and 
Sifras , and Ziglas, and the Art it ſelf 
Ziglography and Brachygraphy, it is very 
uſcful for two reſpects, | 
F 2 


our. 


6 fam 


1, Fot. 


Maximus hoc Czfar ſtupuit qulndam Maximi 
Amilianus * anche. 


Donag, ſcribenti lareus honeſta dedir.* © 


(92) - 
x1. For haſte and brevity. 
2, For privacy and ſecrecy. 

1, For brevity and expedition z It is 
good way to take a ſpeech or a ſermon,ot 
any thing elſe that is dictated, as faſt asit 
is ſpoken ; hereby the Notaries hand will 
keep pace with the ſpeakers tongue, and 
out- ſtrip it too 
Mart.l.14. Currant verbalicet, tamen et velocior 

_ ills, 
Nondum lingua ſuum dextra peregit 
opus. 

This is ſcribere Nd onueioy, AS Cicers 
Ep,13el.5. ad Atticum. Dion alcribes 
the invention to Meceznas, 

IleoTO- onutie Wauueru Tive mes TAR Eoops 
He firſt found (faith he) thele Abbrevis 
tures and compendious way ot Writing 
for expeditions fake, 
Manit.t, FAHicerit & felix ſcriptor, cul litterum 
4. Aſtron, verbum e#, 
Lnig, notis linguam ſuperet, curſum, 
li quent is, 
Excipiat , longas nova per compenauu 
VIces. 
2, This Ziglograply is uſeful for ſe 
_ crecy or privacy ad elsſuonem examint ; 
for hereby a man may carry a letter open 
in his hand, and underſtand never a word 


} 


m_ <5 
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of it; andthey that make no Religion 


| of opening letters, finde themſelves de-. 


luded z which is of good uſe in time of 
war, and at other times againſt paper- 
pyrats that lic in wait for ſuch poor boo- 
ties Du0d ad te de decem legatis [cripſi, 
parum intellextt credo, quia Jie (yptioy 
ſcripſeram, faith Cicers to his friend At- 
tics, who did not underſtand all the 
Ictter that C7cero had written unto him, 
becauſe he had written part of it in cha- 
racters. | 

Fulius Ceſar had found out ſuch a de- 
vice for ſecrecie, ſic trutto litterarum or- 
dine ut nullum wverbum effici poſſet, he did 
ſorumble, invert, and tranſpoſe the Al- 
phabet in his writing, that no man could 
pick 2ny ſenſe out of itz and this he de- 
viſed when he began to think of the Ro- 
man Monarcty.,, and was by him uſed 
but to private and tryed triends that were 
his confederates, and privie to his De- 


ligne. 


— 


An Appendix of the Inſtruments 
of Writing. 


He Iaſtruments of Writing are F t 
either 1, Adive, or 2, Paſſive. 

Thar is, cither the Jaſtyuments wherein | ( 

we write, or wherewith we write. | 

The inſtruments wherein we write are || / 
divers; as Stone, Braſs, Wax, I.cad, 
Barks and Leaves of Trees, Paper and 
Parchment. 

The firſt Writing that we read of was 
in foxe, God did write the Law in two 
Tables of Srone, Exod. 19. which Sal- 
vian calls Rapices paginas. Moſes wrote 
in Saphyr and Onix, E£x04, 28, 10, Sax0 
Grammaticus (peaks, thatthe Danes did 
record the noble Acts of their Anceſtors 
in verſe, which were cut in ſtone, 7» ſax 
as rupibus (as he ſaith) voluminum loco, 

 Marmors ©4145 moles amplettebantur, codicum uſum 
Arundel, 4 Ccautibus mutuantes, Apud Seldenum. 

Sh eltiſque The Sybils books were written in the 

carminay 1Eaves of Trees z the Indinns of the weſt 

marder, CO Write in the leaves of the Plane tree, 

2:3 whichareas broad asany ſheet of Papers | 
| an 
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and four times as long, ſaith Fo.” Acoſts 
[. 4. cap. 21. SO in Malabar, and other 
arrs of the Levant , they write in the 
Leven of the Palm, as the Syracuſians 
did in an Olive leafs trom which man- 
nerof Writing the pages of books arc 
termcd to this d1y folzos or leaves, © 

The ancients uſed alſo to write in ſheets 
of lead this is intigaated by Fob, 0 that 
my words were erevefintth an Iron pen,and 
lea1 in the rock for ever, Fob 19.2 3- 

The Pocms of Heſrod call'd *e34 Kal nwepes 
were found in B#9:74 written in platcs of 
lead, ſaith Pauſantas in Beoticis. There 
was a common manner of writing alſo 
inthin rindes of trees growing under the 
upper bark, which is called by the La- 
tines Liber, or Caudex & Codex. 

Udog, docent inoleſcere libre. 
Virg, Georg. 1. 2. 

W hence books are called Zibri and 
Coaices ; tor liber proptaly is interior tw- 
nica corticts que ligno coheret in qua anti- 
qui (cribebant, 35 Iſiodor defines. The 
Indians of the Eaſt uſed ſuch a kinde of 
writing, as 2. Curtizs mentions 4. 8 libri 
Arborum teneri, haud fecus quam Cer #,lit- 
terarum notas capiunt : they wrote aifo 
in the leavs of certain reeds, which 1ſa/ah 
| F 4 called 


5 T 
called papyr- reeds, 1ſa, 19. 7,growing inffjvct 
the marifhes of Zgypt, which reed otna 
ſedge is called Biblus or Byblos, ſo Lucan, 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexert 
biblos 
Noverat -__- Whichthe Tranſlator 
doth engliſh papyr. 
The R:ver yet had not with papyr ſerv'd 
Agypt. The, May, tal 
From which ef or name of B2blos; mi 
books are by the Grecians called Bibloi th 
and bib{ia dimunitively; and that book 
of books the Bible ; becauſe books were Þ H 
uſually made of this kinde of reed ot C 
ſedge ; and the manner was thusz they E 
divided theſe leaves into thin flakes called I ro 
Phylire, into which they naturally divide } th 
themſelyes,. then laying them on af m 
ſmooth table, and moiſtning them with I ft 
the water of Ni/zs (which is of a gluti- || 
nous nature) they placed one croſs under || © 
the other, like a woof and warp in a wea- || I 
vers loom, &: then having preſſed them, | 2 
they ſetthem to dry in the Sun, as Pliny | a 
h 
: 
| 


relates in, 13, of his Natural Hiſtory. 
The Roman Laws called the Laws of 


the 12 Tables, were writtca in leaves, or 
tables of braſs. 


Smal boards or tables of wood waxed 
oyer,.. 


| 57 
Frere in frequent uſe among the later Ro- 
'@nans to'write in, which were called Cerei 
S»7illares in ſundry Authors, and Cerate 
ibals or tabellz, whence Letter-carciers 
rere called Tabellarii, Theſe were the 
Writing tables that Zacharias called for 
Luke 1. 36. Write theſe things upon a 
table : ſa, 30.8. 33 mvtis Septurgint, box 
tables, Theſe boards were tomtimes 
made of Box and Cedar- wood, whence 
that of the Poet Per ſus, 
————Cearo digna lecutus : 
He ſpake things worthy to be written in 
Cedar, and worthy of immortality. 
Eumenes King of Pergamus deviſed a way 
to dreſs the skins of beaſts, and to make 
them fit for writing, as Vellam 8 Parch- 
ment. This latter is called Pergamuzn, 
from the Town of Pergamus, where it 
was firſt made, But the modern invenriun 
of paper (urpaſſeth all in this kinde, My 
Lord Bacon reckons it inter moxodica arts 
among the ſingularities of Arr, as being 
a fingularand excellent inveation ; ates 
ut inter materigs artificiates Vix inveria- 
tur ſimile aliquid, ſath he, itisa web or 
piece of cloth, that is made without a 
Loom, 8 withour ſpinning or weaving. 
asa modern Poet is pleaſed to deſcribeir, 
D:#1que 


% 
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Denig, compatta eſt wullo ſubtemine 

E xwuperans candore nives, Et 

metella, &C. 

Ir derives its pedigree from the dung 
hill, being made of rags, and things cz 
out of doors as uſeleſs z we donot goty 
the expence of making it of Cottoy 
wool, as the Mexicans do, but of naf 


clouts; Magnarum uſque adeo ſordent prifÞ 


mordia rerums; of ſo mean a birth and 
original is this commodity, 2u4 hum 
nitas vite & memoria maxime conſtat, 
pe qua hominum immortalitas, as Plin, 
lib, hg. cap. 11, which Grotizs deſcribes 
thus : 

Nunc aurata comas , & ſicco pumice 

Levs 
Charta , ſenis ſcabri faſcia nupe 
eram. 

In ſome parts of che Eaſt they make 
paper of filk, as was to be ſeen in Ferai- 
naxnd Imperatus his Cabinet of Rarities, 

Now ſpeak we of the active inftru- 
ments, or thoſe wherewith we write : 
The two Tables of the Law were writ- 
ren with a miraculous pen, to wit, Gods 
own finger : for writing in braſs or lead 
they had certain Graving tools that were 
hollow, called by the Latines ce/um aol 

ceites, 


ODE TSF Io os, WF .. 


es, from the hollowaeſs thereof, In ax; 
raxen tables they wrote with pointed 9 
odkins of iron,ſteel, or braſs called fy- 
ws; this was ſharp at one end for to make 
mpreſhon in that wax; but it was flat 
id broad, and ſomwhat hooked at the 
ther end, for to ſcrape or blot our the 
etter if need were, Men write in glaſs 
wich pointed Diamonds, which yeild to 
Wbe cut by nothing elſe, except the Smiris 
or Emeril. 

In ancient paper made of feggs, they 
wrote with a reed called calams ſcripto- 
rius & arundo,which kinde of reed grew 
much about Memphis and Cnidos,and the 
banks of Ne. 


Dat Chartis habiles calamos Memphitica Mart. Lx4. 
tellu 2 E-1er: 38. 

In parchment and the modern paper, 

they write with a pen or quil pluckt trom 

the wing of ſome Fow), called by Auſo> 

nius Fiſfipes, from the {lit that is made in 

it for to let down Ink, which is a very 

uſeful invention,and commended by an 

ingenious Mule of the Low Cuuntries, 


Preteritos reddit, preſentes prorogat Bailzus de 
annos, Penna, 


Invidiams, 


Invidiamh, feri temporis una domit 


Abſentt loquitur,leditroſtrara juvath, ; br 
; Dumg, aliis vita fenerat,ipſa care dic 


Paſt years it reſcues, makes the preſent 
ſpread _ 
To ages Ad times envy ſtriketh dead, 
Inſtrucs the abſent, burts and helps a 
need, 
And wanting life, makes others live 
indeed. 


Opmerias makes mention of the three 
laſt in his Chronicle, 1» pugillares ſcri- 
bebant ſtylis ferrets, inpapyros autem arun- 
dineis calamis & poſtmodum etiam avinm 
pennis; ſohe. Some write with coals, 
bur the yerſe tells you who they are, 


Stultorem calami carbones, menia charts, 


The Cutlers of Damaſcus write in iron 
ſteel, and braſs, with corroding waters 
only, wherewith they make frets of cu- 
rious figures and characters in ſundry 
colours, as may beſcen on Turkiſh Sci- 
miters, and thoſe Gladii Damuſcinati, 
Swords made at that City of Damaſcus, 
beautified with Damask work and Em- 

RI RO brotdery. 


a 


- IK 
| {1,7  __ 
Jbrcoidery. It laſts long, for-with onepen 
did D* Holland a Phyſician of Coventry,” 
a learned and induſtrious man, write out 
that great Volume of Pliny, tranſlated 
into Engliſh by himſelf, which (for a me- 
morial) a Lady preſerved, and beſtowed 
a filyer caſe upon it. The Queen of Hux- 
gary inthe year 1540 had a filver pen be- 
ſtowed upon her, which had this Inſcri- 
ption ON 1t, 
Publii Ovidii Calamnus. 

Found under the ruines of ſome Monu- 
ment in that Country, as M* Sands in the 
lite of Ovid (prefixt to his Metamorphoſis) 
relates. 
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CAE VL; 
TYIIOTPASIKH 
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Printing , and Printing- 
Preſſes. 


"OIAL:IND His isa divine benefit afforded tof 

rerum. . mankind, faith Polydor Virgil; an 
Art that is ſecond or inferiour to none, 
(faith Cardap)either for wit or uſefulneſs: 
it puts down hand-writing for neatneſs 
and expedition $ for by this, more work 
is diſpatched in one day, then many Li- 
brarians or book-writers could do ina 
year, 

Dnam nulla ſatis mirabitur atas 


mow [4 Ars Celodelapſa wviris ; conſumere nata 
ſpora. Materiem, veloxque omnes tran(cribere 
llbros, 

Cum poſitis,quadrat acie (mire erdint) 

ſigns, ; 1 


663.) 

This Art by multiplying books, hath 

nultiplyed knowledge,and hath brought 

0 Qur c2gnizance both perſons and aRi- 

38s rei: trom us, and long before our 

im: ch otherwiſe had periſhed in ob- 
. 3nd never come to our ears, 

1 hom we owe this Invention, we 
do not <<rtain'y kaow, it 1s one of the 

avents AdeſPota, of the maſterleſs In- 
yenti>ns. | 

Laus veterum ei? merniſſe omnis preco- 

nia fame, 

Et ſpreviſſe ſimul 
Ancient Worthies were more ſtudious 
of doing good then ambitious of Fame 
(or praiſe tor ſo doing. That itis a Dutch 
inyention iS agreed upon by moſt voices. 

0 Germanica muneris repertirix 
2u0 nihil utilius deadit vetuſtas, 
Libros ſcribere que deces premenao, 

But whether higher or lower Germany 
hall have the honour of it, is yerin ſtrife 
and undecided; and in the upper Ger- 
many, whether Mertz, or Baſil, or Straſ- 
burg ; for all theſe dochalenge it, and do 
no leſs contend for the birth place of this 
miſtery, then the Grecians Cities did for 
the Cradle of Hower, The general voice 


is for Ment7,, and one Fohn Guttemberg 
_ 


—__ 
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Fuſft(a5 others term him) a Knight anfj®"* 
Citizen of that City to have been pla 
true Father or Inventor ot this Aﬀſ®" 
abour the year 1440. as we have heard he 
boldly atfirmed by the Citizens of thafff® 
City, faith Polydor, [.2, de Invent.rers ih 
c. 7. tor ateſtimony hereof they produd]®" 
a copie of Twlly's Offices printed in pard Bi 
ment, and preſerved in the Library ( : 
Ausburg, bearing this memorandum mM 
the larter ead. of it, Preſens M. Tull” 
opus clariſiimum Jo. Fuſt Moguntinus Ci 4 
vis, non Atramento plumali Canna, ne f 
erea, ſed arte quidam per pulchra man a 
Petri Gerskeim pueri met feliciter effed 
finitum Anno 1440.die 4” menſe Feb, Thi ot 
15 cited by Salmuth in his Annotations af | 
Pancirofus, who ſtands ſtifly for Germ«* 
ny (his own Country) in this point, and 
cites another argument from the Library 
of Francfort , wherein an old ccpie 
the decifions of the Rota are kept ; at the 
latier end thereof it is ſaid, that it ws 
printed i» Civitate Moguntie, arbis im- 
preſſorie inventrice & elimatriceprima, 

But Hadrianus Fnnius a very learned 
man of the Low Countries, isas ſtiff on 
the other ſide for Haerlem, and thinks to 
carry it clearly from the High Dutch, 
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Sand make the Town of Haerlen the birth 
place of this Noble Art : You may ſee 
what eſteem men do make of it, when 
Fthey do ſo zealouſly ftrive and contend 
ior che original Invention of ir. his 
Junius tells us (in his Hiſtory of the Ne- 
Fcherlands) that one Lawrence Fohr, a 
KYBurger of good Note and Quality of 
MH lem, was the firit Inventer of ir, and 
ith that he made Letters firſt of the 
barks of Trees, which being ſer and 
ranked in order, and clapr with their 
heels upward up: n paper, he madgathe 
*Fiiclt eflay and experiment of this 
FAcfirſt he mads bur a line or two, then 
"whole pages, and then books, but printed 
on one fide only, Which rudiments of 
the Art Funivs ſaw in that lown. 

After this the ſaid Lawrence made 
Types or characters of Tin,and brought 
/ the Art to further perfeRion daylic : but 
one Fohs Fanitus (infauſius to him) 
whom he had employed for a Compolt- 
or, and who had now learnd the myſte- 
y, ſtole away by night all the Lovers 
ad other Urteniils belonging ro the 
Trade, and- went away with them to 
Amſterdam firſt, thence to Collen, and 
laſtly to Mentz, where he ſet up for him- 
G {cif 


—_— 23S. 2. 
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ſelf,and the firſt fruit and ſpecimen of his 


Preſs there, was the DoteFrinal of one 
Alexander Gallus, which he printed Ann 
Dom, 1440, Thus far F#nius from the 
relations of ſundry grave ancient Burg6- 
maſters of Haerlem, Hegenitz a Travel 
ler ſaith,thatthe houſe of Lawrence Fol 
is yet ſtznding in the Markct place « 


Haerlem, with this Inſcription in goldeay | 


Letters over the door, 


; 
2 


c Memeriz ſacrum. 


'S..,:- Ars Artium Conſervatrix, 


hic primum inventa, circa An. 1440: 


V ana quid Architypos & Prela (Mogun- 
tla) Jdct as 2 
Barlemi Archetypos prelag, nota ſei, 
Extulis kic monſtrane Deo Laurentius 
Ariem 
Diſiimulare virum hanc, diſſimulan 
Deum tft. 


SO Peirus Scriverius, who calls it pd 
laaium prefidinm & twtelam Muſarum, 6 
omns Doctrine, Foſeph Scaliger contend: 
that the firſt Printing was upon wooden 


Tables, the Letters being cur or caryed 


[l 
ti 


ſi 


ti 


/ | 
| inthem, and he ſaith, that he had ſeen 
of Horeloglum Beate Marie (to wit) our La- 
{ dies hours done upon Parchment after 
ſuch a manner, in his anſwer againit Shci- 
oppus, Called Confutatio Fabule Burds- 
mane, Yetletnot the Germans or any 
others be too proud of this Inyention,for 
the Chizoz had ſuch an artlong betore 
the Ewropeans ſaw or heard any thing of 
It, aS it is affirmed by Parzs Maffexs,and 
ſundry cthers of his tcllow- Jeſuites that 
bave travelled that Country. One Nzeo!. 
Triganlt that had been of late years in 
| that Country affirms, that that Nation 
had this art above 500 years ſiace, But 
their Printing and ours do very much 
| differ from one another, for they do not 
print by compoſing of Letters, bur as wE 
; | ute tor Maps and (ſuch pieces, they make 
] for every leaf a board or table with cha- 
raRers on both ſides, which is more la- 
borious, and lefs neatthen the European 
way,as Gonſalvo Mendoza a Spaniſh Frier 
and others doaffirm of ir. Now if out 
| Printing ſurpaſs for neatneſs and eapedi- 
tion, and is fo far different from that of 
{ the Chineis aSis before alledged, it is 4 
| figne that the Germans did not borrow 
i tcom them this art ; ſo chat the praiſe and 
be. G 2 come, 


lt 


commendation of this Invention remain dir 
rothem whole and entire without dimtſ,,, 
nution, Ihe 

Mrs Foan EliX abeth We#on,one of thi} » 
Muſes of England, hath compoſed aL}... 
tinc Poem (among ſundry others of he: Iſt 
compoſitions) in the praile of this ar, the 
. whichis indecd the preſerver of all othaſ; 
arts» 


p— 


— 


S Printing it ſelf is praiſe worthy, 

ſo (ome Print houſes deſerve her: 
to be remembred,eſpecially that of Chri- _ 

epber Plantin at Antwerp, which a Tra 

veller doth not ſtick to call 02 avum orbi; 
miraculum , the eighth wonder of the 
world, He deſcribes itthus. Overthe 
Gate is Plaxtine's own Statue, made of 
Freeze-ſtone, and of Moret his Son in 
Law, and Succeſſor in the Office, and 
allo of Fu#us Lipſius with his Motto, 

——— Moribus Antiquis, 


Here are twelve Preſſes, and near upon 
an+undred forts of CharaQters : two 
jorts of Syriac, ten of Hebrew, nine of 
Greek, torty feven of Latine, and the 
reſt of ſeveral other Languages , with 
Muſical charaRters of ſundry forts, and 

WS F admirable 
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I:dmirable braſs cuts for Frontiſpieces of 
Mbooks.. Here that excellent work called 
the King of Spain's Bible was done, 
' The firſt Printing Preſs in Exgland 
"I was (et up in Weſtminſter Abby by Simon 
Yiſip Anno 1471,and William Caxton was 
the ficſt chat practiſed ir there, as Stowe in 
This Survey of London affirms, 
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CAP. Vi. 
I'PASIKH:: 
O R, 
The eArt of Limning and 
Painting. 
Of Acti- [)Ainting comes near an Artificial Mi- 
— racle, ſaith Sir Henry Wotton , to 


unbrarum MAke divers diſtint eminences appear 
& luni- upon a Flat by force of ſhaddows, and 
nn ph yet the (haddows themſelves not to ap- 
muta line. Pear, is the uttermoſt value and ver- 
«rum po- tue of a Painter, ſaith that Learned 
4 Knight. 
- miroy 
Prelia rubrica pitta aut Carbont 
velut ( 
Re wera pugnent, feriant, vitenth, 
moventes 
Arma virt 
This is a lawfull difembling or coun- 
tcrteitiog of natural things z it ""_ 
an 


nd —_— _ 


and ſubtile Art,it gives life (in a manner) 
tothe dead; by this wee ſee thoſe that 
haye lived many ages before us in their 
true and proper colours, and reade not 
onely the ſhape and ſtature of their Bo- 
dies but thcir Attire, Habiliments and 
Faſhions, which no, reJation of Hiſtory 
can ſo well repreſentunto us or inform 
us of By this wee fee our abſznc 
Friends. and call to minde what is ftarr 
out of ſight. By this ApeZes thewed to 
King Ptol/omy the iervant that brought 
him to the Kings Dining- Chamber, by 
drawing his pituce on a wall w* a coal, 
when hee could not finde his perſon. By 
this, antient Hiſtories are acted / in a 
dumb ſh=w beiore us, and every real be- 
comes a book; wherein the moſt igno- 
rant man canreade ſomething, and un- 
derſtand by the pencil what he cannot by 
the pen, S* Gregory (poke right enough 
in this :quea legentibus Scriptura,hec Idi- 
otis pictura preſtat cernentibus ;, quia in 
ipſa etiam ignorantes vident , quod ſequi ae- 

beant, inipſalegunt qui litieras neſciunt, 
And becaule the eye is a better intor- 
mer than the ear, and conveighs things 
more effe&ually to the minde, and im- 
prints them deeper ; therefore fome vi- 
-.. "04 lible 


ſible Repreſentations are as uſefull for 
our inſtruRion as thoſe things that wee 
take inatthe ear, Upon this conſidera: 
tion, that excellent Emblem of Mortal 
ty called, Chorea Mortuorum, Or Deaths- 
dance, that was pourtrayed on the wall 
of 4 Church in tz2 Town of Baſel in 
Germaxy being decayed with time, was 

Hentzneri (hought fit (by the eA4rHs or publique 

Trincya- ; 

mum, Surveyors of that City) to be renewed, 
ut qui vocalts pilture atvina monita ſecu- 
ri audiunt, mute ſaltem Poeſeos miſerabi- 
li ſpefFaculo, ad ſeriam Philoſophiam ex- 
citentur, as the new In'cription there 
ſpraks. 


This Art had but rude beginnings, as 


all others had ; the /haadows oft men 


proj=<&ed upon the ground or the wall, 
ove it birth; wiencep ures are term- 
ed ſhaddows, which very name betraycs 
their original. A Coal was at firſt both 
the pencil and the colour, and a white 
wall was their tabic and canvas. 


Piftorim Calami carbones , menia 
Charte. 


From one colour they roſe to ten ; 
| they have decem palmarios colores, S Bul- 
| {Unger faith z ten colours of principal 
ye £2 note, 


note, beſides others, Painters (of old) 
were deſired to ſet a name on' every 
thing they drew, that men might know 
what they mean, | 

Thus it was, when this Art was yec 
% Tos avepyivor; (as SAlian ſpeaks) in its 
lwathes and cradle. Ar firit they pour- 
trayed but the bare Lineaments and na- 
tural Repreſentations of things in one 
ſolemn poſture and ſcheme called: wye- 
x5ue]z, and Ariſtides the Theban, was 
the firſt, qui animnnm pinxit & ſenſus, 
ſaith Pliny; that added the Erhick part 
of Painting, and expreſſed the paſſions 
with his pencil; that made his mute ta- 
bles to laugh or weep, {mile or frown, 
25 the drift of his fancic ſuggeſted unto 
him, 

Avelles brought this Art to perfe&ion, 
25:tic ſame Pliny afhrms; for hee ſur- 
paſicd onnes pritis genitos , futuroſque 
poea, as hee faith , all rhat went betore 
him or ever ſhould comeatter him. He 
piinted things that could not be paiated, 
as Lizhtening and Thunders, as P/;-y re- 
lates of him, l. 3.6.10, Paint mee 4 
voice ((aith the Angel in Eſdras,” ana 
call back yeſterday ; intimating both to 
be impoſſible, His Maſter-picce was the 

picture 


L, 25. Kiſt, 
Niat.c.io. 
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picture of Yen rifing out of the Sea, 


and wringing the water our of her di- 
ſheveled hair. This was called *Ageshir 
areSvouiry, whereot Ovid makes mention, 
l.4. de Ports, 
Ut Venus artificis labor eft & 
Gloria Coi, 
e/Equoreo madid as que premil 
imbre comas, 


When this Apefes came to Rhodes, 
where Protogenes (another famous Pain: 
ter) lived, he went to his houſe, and not 
finding him within, he drew with a pen- 
Cil a ſtreight line, very ſmall and ſlender, 
and left it as a challenge, and went his 
way: Protogenes coming home and find- 
ing this line, did guels that Apeles had 
been there, and thereupon drew another 
line through the very midſt of thar line 
of Apelles with a different colour,which 
was (in effc&) an anſwer to the chal- 
lenge; Apelles returning again to Prote- 
genes his ſhop, and finding a line moſt 
artificially drawn through the midſt of 


his, took the pencil and drew a third} 
| linein adifferent colour, from the two 


former, »ullum relinquens amplius ſub- 
wiizart locum (laith my Author) leaving 


ao} + 


— 
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no room for further art or ſubtilty, and 
ſo was Yifor in this invemtion, 


- 


However, Protogenes was eſteemed 
nothing inferior to Apelles, whom Petro- 
nius mentions 3 Protogens Rudimenta 
cum Ipſyus nature veritate certantia, non 


fine quodams horrore trattavi , ſaith Pe- 


tronius Arbiter, 

There is a pretty ſtory in the ſame 
Pliny to this purpoſe, touching Zeuxes 
and Parrhaſizs, two famous Artizans 
and Maſters of the Pencil in their times: 
for Quintilian calls this Parrhaſews the 
Legiſlator among the Painters,thar is,onc 
that gave Law to all others in this Art, 
[.C.12, C.10. Zernxes tor his Maſter- 
piece hung forth a Table wherein he had 
drawn a Boy carrying Grapes in his 
hand, which were ſo lively done, that 
the Birds flew to the Table'to peck atthe 
Grapes : But Parrhaſius painted a Cur- 
tain upon a Tablet ſo artificially, that 
Zenxesthinking it had been a Curtain 
indeed, ſtretcht his hand to draw the 


8. Curtain aſide, that he might ſee the pi- 


ure which he thought ro be behinde it ; 
at which error he was ſo abaſhed,that he 
yielded the beſt to Parrhaſes, adding 


this ingenuous conjeſſion , That Zeaxes 
his - 
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his piece had deceived but filly Birds, 
but that of Parrhaſins deceived an Ar- 
tiſt. | 
The ſame Zenxes painted an Old 
Woman fo lively and fo detormed,that 
he dicd with extream Jaughter af the 
ſpectacle and his own ridiculous fancy 
and conceit therein, as 2uercetan reports 
in his D:erat.Polyhiſt, | 

Pliny makes mcntion of ſome Wo- 
men painters ; and of one Lals a Vir- 
gin of Cyzicum, that drew her own pi- 
ure by a Glaſs: and Mountaigne in his 
Eſlaics ſpeaks of a picture which he had 
{cen at Barleduc that Ren King of Sicily 
had made of himſclt and preſented to 
the French King Francs the Second. 

It is a pretty Art, that in a pleated 
paper, and table furrowed or indented, 
men make one pure to repreſent {eye- 
ral faces; as one I have ſcen, that look- 
ing from one place or ſtanding, repreſen- 
ted Eaward the Sixth 3 from another, 
Queen EliF4beth ; and from a third 
place, King Fames, Another I read 
of, that being vicwed from one place, 
did ſhew the head of a-Spaniard , and 
from another the head of an Aſs, This 
was the conceit of a Freachmen ( I 

; | believe) 


t 
[4 
| 
( 
[ 


T7 
believe) who can neither ſpeak well 
nor think well of a Spaniard, 

One of the late Chancellours of France 
had in his cabinet a picture w® pretented 
to the common beholder a multitude of 
little faces, which were the famous An- 
ceſtors of that noble man ; bur it one 
did look on the {aid picture through a 
Perſpetive , there appeared onely the 
fingle pourtraiure of the Chancellour 
himſelf : the Painter thereby intimating, 
that in him alone were contracted all the 
verrues of his Progenitors. So the 1n- 


genious tranſlator of Paſtor Fido in his M 


Epiſtle Dedicatory relates. " 


Painting in Oyic 1s a modern TIayen- 
tion, which was wanting to the full com- 
plement and perfection of this Art; 
tor hereby Colours are kept ficſh and 
lively from fading, and pictures are 
made to bear againit the injuries of time, 
air, and ages Wien their Prototypes and 
originals cannot, notwichitandiag all the 
Fucuſoes and decorations and Adultcrics 
ot Art among our \\ omen- p:inters, 
who Cin never repair the decayes of 
nature with all their boxes and ſhops 
of Minerals, 

Th 
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The Art of Sculpture or Engraving 
in braſs (which the French call de zaille 
Doxce) is near of kin to this art,and here- 
in to be preferred before it, for that 
when a picture in this kinde is finiſhed 
upon a table of Braſs or Copper, or the 
like mettal, a thouſand Copies may be 
taken of it (by the help of a Rolling- 
Preſs) ina few hours ſpace,as in Printing, 
when one page of a leaf is fet and com- 
poſed, that one form will ſerve to make 
a thouſand more by it,and that in a trice, 
whereas a picture in colours is not ſo ſoon 
copied our, 

Bur the higheſt piece of perfeRion in 
this art (in my judgement) are thoſe pere 
ſpective pieces which do repreſent Tem- 
ples, wherein the vulgar eye diſcerns no. 
thing upon the Tablet but arched lines 
and ſteps, degrees, or aſcents ; but with 
a Perſpective glaſs you may ſee (as it 
were)the inſide of a Temple ar ful length 
with the arched roofs above, & windows 
on cach ſide: Some Statues caſt in braſs 
do ſhew much wit and art, The brazen 
Cow of Myroz is made famous by the 
Epigram of Auſonizs tranſlated out of 
Greek, which was ſo lively done, that 
Bulls paſſing by thoughr to cover her ; 4 

nc 


7? | 
5 | the Poet(ithe do not over-reach)informs 
CY Us, 
Bucula ſum, clo genitoris fatta Myro- 
ns 
| e/Erea, nec faltam to [ed oeni. Auſoniza 
| - fattam me puto ſed gen ole pf 
Sic me Taurus init, fic proxima buculs 
Mugit 
| Sic vitulus fitiens uber noſtra petit: 
Mirari quod falls gregem? Greg ipſe 
Magiſter 
Inter paſcentes me numerare ſolet, 


But the chiefeſt of this art of Foun- pin, 35; 
dery or Imagery was Lyſippus, who did 64.8. 
caſt one Image of braſs ſo rare and ex- 
quiſite,that Artificers called it the Canos, 
that is, the rule or ſtandard from whence 
all Artiſts 'muſt ferch their Draughts, 
Symmetries, and Proportions, as from 
the pattera and moſt abſolute Maſter- 
piece, 

Of latetimes the Italians and Germans 
do ſurpaſs in theſe Arts, Michael Angelo 
Buonaroteof Florence, was both an Ar- 
chiteR, a Painter, and a Sculpror. 

Veras depingere formas, 
Naturam ipſe aoces, vittam ſubigiſque 
fateri: 


_ Dexira 


Dextra ſed ingemo noninfelitior, th te 
Nobilitant Ca ami,ficut celo at, colores 
So one of his countrymen writes of him, 


Aibertus Durerus of Norimberg was not 
' inferiour to Apelles, as Wimphelingin 
tells us 3 Yay Dyka Dutchman was very 
famous in Lexdon, and attained to ver 

great wealth by his art, Paulus Rube 
of -Antwerp's vivum Europe miraculum, 
(if he be yer alive) as an ingenious Tra- 
veller ſtyles him, whoſe Table of the 
Laſt Judgement was valued at fivethou- 
| ſand Florins 3 Tabale oppidorum opidui 
empte; (o Pliny of the Curiotities of his 
rime- 

The Art of Paiating in Glaſs, which 
they call 4xnealing, is very ingenious ; 
when they have layed the colours upon 
the Glaſs, they put the Glaſs into ſome 
hot Furnace for fifteen or twenty days to 
imbibe the colours : This art was known 
unto the Ancients, as Zullinger 1s per- 
{waded, and Cites a Diſtich ot Martia; 
forit; 

Non ſums audacis plebeia Toreumatra 

vitri | 
Noſtra nec ardenti gemma feritur 
aqua, 


\ 
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51 
Butthe Poet means no ſuch matter there, _ 


© but he ipeaks ot certain cups made of 


Chriſtal, or ſome ſubtiler and finer ſort 
of Glaſs which cannot brook hot water, 
as common glafſes can, but crack pre- 
ſently when it is poured into them, as 
appears by his words in another Epigram 
which givelight to this 


Nullum ſollicitant boc Flacce torreumata 
furem 
Et nimium caliais non vitiantur 


aquis. I, 12, Epig. 57. 


The Agyptians had a device of ma- 
king pictures in their fine linnen cloth, 
which was thus 5 when they had drawa 
the colours upon the cloth, and thole pi- 
ures & fancics they thought fir, nothing 
would be ſecn upon the cloth until they 
had caſt it into a cauldron of boyling 
water, wherein certain herbs and juyces 
had bcen boiled , and having fokened 
them there, ia a little while they drew 
them forth with perfe& and lively pt- 
ures ; ſo Bulenger de Pifturd & Status 
aria, lib_1.c.12, out of Pliny. 

To work pictures not only upon cl. th 
but in cloth, to ialay and incorporate 

| \. them 


v1 
them (as it were) into the very ſubſtance 
and contexture of the Webb,and that ſa 
lively , as the Pencil can ſcarce mend 
them, as we have ſeen in Carpets and 
Chamber- hangings, which is an art no 
leſs ſubtile and ingenious then any of the 
reſt. + heſe are called Pif#nre textiles 
by Tully 1.4. contra Verrem, & by Lacret: 
L. 2. By this Art we have Fountains, Gar- 
dens,and Foricits in our chambers, Roſes 
that never tade, Flowers that look freſh 
all the year, allo Groves and Forreſts 
that are alwaies green, with all manner 
of Beaſts and Birds therein, with chales. 
and Hounds {o lively repreſented, that 
there wants nothing but noiſe and ſound 
ro make up the Gaine, as Mariiall ſaid 
of the carved Fiſhes made by Phidias (0 


lively, that there wanted nothing but 
water to make them ſwim. | 


. Artis Phiglacy toreuma clarum 
Piſces Aſpicts ? adde aquas, natabunt 
Phtatas 1d theie Fiſhes Limn, 
A2dburt water, they will (wim- 

The Babylonians were the firſt that 
raughr this art, as Polydor Virgil acquaints 
us:Butthe Artificers of Arras in Flanders 
whence our rich Arras is fetchr, & called 
Arras-work, are not thought inferiour 


wy 
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oany Nation in this Workmanſhip. I 
{will conclude this chapter with Moſaick . 
york, which the French call Marhuetric, 
he Latines Muſeum, and Muſivum opus, 
Wie Greeks a155cgwrey, it's a work wrought 
rith ſtones of divers colours, mettals, 
nacble, glaſs, and all wrought iato the 
orm of knots, flowers, and other deyi- 
Kees, with that excellency of cunning, that 
hey ſeem all one ſtone, and rather the 
ork of nature then art, The Ancients * 
were not ignorant of this Art, ſee Pliny 
iv. 36, Nat. Hiſt. cap. 25. and more co- 
Þiouſly in Balenger, de Pi. 1. 1,c.8. 
| The picture of Lagcoand his two ſons 
"th the ſerpents claſping about their 
| middle, according tO Vireil's deſcripti- 
' Jenin the 24 of the eAzex, is now in the 
\ Popes Palace at Romegand is eſteemed the 
noſt abſolute piece of Art in the whole 
vorld,and which Mich. Angelo (one that 
 Fcould well judge of ſuch things) did nor 
lick to cal arts miraculum,the miracle of 
It,as Laurent. Schraderits in | 2. of the 
mnuments of Italy. Itisa piece of anti- 
quity, mentioned by Pay, laboured by 
three Rhodian Sculptors, that were the 
excellenteſt in their times, as the ſaid Pli- 


5 hath recorded; Ks 
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ls up: 

' The eArt of Spinning andſiv 
Weaving : with the ſev, - 


ral EM aterials of (Jar. _ 


ments among ſundry nd th 
HORS. til 
C0! 
bo 


EE come now ad Yeſtificine 
|. de Pall, ingenia ( as Tertullian ſpeaks) 
to the Art of Spinning and Weaving; 
which, though they be vulgar Occupa- 
tions, yet are no vulgar My#eries and} * 
inventions, as appears by the various in- 
ſtruments that are uſed for both, Thef ?' 
former inyention, to wit Spinning, is a- 
70auJz;. {cribed to leſs Deity than Minerva the , 
S>01 iy Goddeſs of Wiſdom: 0vid calls it 
- tee ——Divine Palladis artem, 


_—_ Hee 


ern 


Hee that confiders the Wheel, the 


herve, the Spindle, with other Tack- 
lings and Accontrements that belong 
o Spinning , with the fabrick of the 
oom and Shuttle, and other inſtru- 
ments of Weaving, will confeſs that 
it waS no vulgar wit that deviſed and 
framed them. 

In Dantzick in Poland there was (et 
up a rare invention for weaving of 4 or 
five Webs at a time without any humane 
help; it was an A#tomaton or Engine 
that moved of it (ſelf and would work 
night and day : which invention was 
ſuppreſt, becauſe it would prejudice the 
poor people of the Town; and the Ar- 
tiicer was made away ſecretly (as tis 
conceived) as Lancefort? the Italian Ab- 
bot relates out of the mouth of oge M* 
Muller a Polenian that had. ſeen the 
device. 

The firſt Garments that wee read 
of, were made of Figg-leaves ſowed 
together, as Our farſt-parents did , Gez. 
3. 7. Paul the Hermite ( deſirous 


to take the thriftieſt way and fimpleſt to 
live) made, him a ſuit of the leaves of - 
Palm-rrees. 


H 3 Nexils 


3%). 


Nexilis antefait veftis, quim tif (il 
tils unquam. cl: 


"Suits of the primitive faſhion were mdf a 
of the Skins of Beaſts, which men kf 
led for food : cum antea induvie hint i 

num, erant brutorum exuvie, Heurnliff tr 

Spinning is a ſubordinate Art ro Waſf 0 

ving, and therein 4rachne was excelltlfi h 

in her time, and preſumed ſo much ll 4 

l, 
1 
. 
N 
q 
t 
| 
l 
( 


her $kill that ſhee challenged Pallas hill 
ſelf to a tryal of $kill in this Myſtey, 


Tantus decor affuit arti, 

Sive rudem primos lanam gloment 
bat in orbes, 

Seu digitis ſubigebat opus repetituj 
longo | 

Yellera mollibat , nebulas equantii 
tracts, 


Whether ſhee orb-like rowl'd thi 
ruder woo], 
Or finely fingered the ſeleed Cul, 
Or draw it into cloud- rcſembling 
flakes, 
Or equal twine with ſwift-turn'd 
Spindle makes. 


. al: 
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As thread is ſpun and made of wool, 
 filk, hair, hemp, flax and the like : ſo 
cloth is weaved and webs are made of 
theſe ſeveral ſorts. The nettle affords 
Q a kinde of thread like hemp, whereof 
 Nettle-cloth is made, I have ſecacloth 
made of the innermoſt baitk of a 
trees M* Pyrchas makes oftea mention 
of the like 53 Strabs of the Maſſagetes 
hath the ſame : Maſeagete weſftinntar ti- 
bris arborum, quod lana careant, Strabo 
L1i.Geogr. And Purchas laith farther, 
That ot certain Palm-trees , Vclvets, 
Sattens, Damasks, and Taffhta's are 
made, in the 6* book of his Pilgrimage 
and deſcription of Africa : which Art 
the Europeans arc ignorant of, I ſup- 
poſe. The Mexicans make cloth of the 
bark of the Maguet? that fameus Tree, 
| which bears the Coco which wee call 
Coker-nut , and which is a Cornu- copia 
of it ſelf, as du-Bartas delcribes it, 


——which lerves in Mexico 
For weapon, wood, necdle, and 
thread, to ſow, 
Brick , honey , ſugar, ſucker, 
balm aad Wine x 
H + Parch- 


Georg. 1.2. | 
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Parchment, perfume , apparre| 
cord and line, | 


Monſicur P-yreſc,that great ſtorer ani 
preſerver of the rarities of Art ant 


Nature, had a kinde of a Pumpini . V 


brought from Mecha, that was thread 
within like filk ; and hee had alſo a litt 
web of cloth that had been made of th 
thread, which was very good filk, as D 
Gaſſendi relates in the life of the ail 
Peyreſc. Beſides this, there is no Sericun 
wvegetabile, no vegetable filk, as ſom 
have ſuppoled ; there is no ſuch delj 
cate wool as to make filk of, growing 
upon the leaves or barks of trees, a 
Virgil {ings of the «Athiopian and Cu 
thaian Forreſts, 


Lui nemora eAthiopum molli (4- 
nentia lana, 

vellerag, * foliis depettunt tenuia 
ſeres ? 


Wheſc miſtake Pliny hath followed, 
ſpeaking of the Seres /anificio ſyluvarum 
#0biles, &c. in the 6 book of his nat. 
biſt.c.17. & Indos ſue arbores Teſtiunt: 
which Authors LZipfsus follows in his 
| Commedgse 


_ (39) 
Commentaries on Tacitss, © But , the 
truth is, that falk is made and ſpun out 
of the bowels of alittle Grub or worm, 
which is called the Silk-worm, which 
feeds upon lettices and the leaves of 
. Mulberries, and no otherwiſe, as Fuliss 
Scaliger learnedly fhews in his Excrcita- 
tions againſt Cardan, Exer.159.c.9, and 
the Seres or people of Cathaia were the 
firſt that made uſe of this Spinners 
thread, and keemed it and weaved it into 
a web, from whence it hath the name of 
Sericum: from them it came firſt into 
Europe, t4m multiplici opere, ram longin- 
quo orbe petitur , ut in publico Matrona 
irauſiuceat , ſaith the excellent Pliny, 
who inſerts many a moral leſſon among 
his 2atural obſervations : ſo far theſe 
thin acry ſtuffs, this ventus Textilis (as 
Petronicus Calls ir, and dic voaruals 4s 
Gr,NaR1anzen) 15 fetched, that it may 
be fit tor Ladies; who delight in ſuch 
diaphanous weares and foreign wares: 
it was of high cſteem in all ages. 


This precious fleece was onely 


uſed*to adorn 
The ſacred loynes of Princes 


herctoforn, 
ſairh 
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ſaith the divine Barra. And in anothyr 


places 
| ————flecces fit for Princes robes 
In Serean forreſts hang in fil 


' But not growing - naturally upon thi 


trees, but ſpun by the worm that feed; 
nthem inthe forreſt, 

One Pamphilia of the Iſle of Con 
was the firſt that weaved filks: whena 
Cox veſts properly is uſed for filk ; the 
firſt that wore a garment hereof in Eu- 
rope, was the Emperour Marcus Anre- 
lins Antoninus, The worm was firſt 
brought into Europe in the Emperour 
Fuftinians time, by certain Monks that 
had trayelled Cathaia : They brought 
the eggs only to Conſtentinople, and then 
hatched the worms by putting the eggs 
in warm dung. 

The Spiders lawn or web which he 
hangs upon the hedges, and (ſometimes) 
in our windows, though it affords matter 
of wonder to the conſiderate beholder, 
that ſhall obſerve the accurateneſs and 
eyenneſs of the thread, and the Geometry 
and regularity of the work in all points, 
yet it isof no uſe, except the ſight of 
it hath (perhaps) given a hintto the art 


A ooo 


of 
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of Wedving. Only in the Swawmerr Iſlands 
and in ſome other parts of the Weſt» 
Indies there are Spiders that (in Sum- 
mer) ſpin perfeR'raw fi]k, both in ſub- 
tance and colour ; the thread fo ftton 
thatbirds are entangled therein, 'Th 
ſpiders are bigget than ours, and of rich, 
orient colours, as 0vievo the Spaniard 
hath related, and Captain Sm#th our 
Countrey-man in his deſctiprion of 
thoſe 1ſlands. 

The Prophets of old wore garments 
made of Hair, whence Elias is called 
vir piloſus, the hairie man, 2 Reg.1,8. 
S© Fohn the Baptiſt had a garment made 
of Camels hair, Matth,3,4. Grograms 
are made of Goats hair,pulled from off 
their backs : which kinde of Goats, 
B:: bequins reports that he had ſeen in 
Aſia, whoſe hair was very fine and gli- 
ſtering, not interior to filk, and hanging 
to the very ground : they have tour 
horns, ſaith Seal, Ex.199, Camelots or 
Chamlets are made of Camels hair, 
which is ſo fine, eſpecially thoſe of Per - 
ſian race, that they may compare with 
Mileſ,in wool for finenels , as «1:43 
reports, and the great ones uſed to wear 
thereot in thoſe Countries, 

ELD Flax 


02 


Flax and hemp were firſt dreſt in A+ 


oypts Finelinnen, with broydered work, 
and ſails, fir it came from «/Egypt, ſaith the 
Prophet EJek.c. 27. v. 7. and the Agy- 
ptians are decyphered by this periphraſy 
in Iſaiah, They that work in fine flax, and 
weave Net-works, Iſa. 19. 9. The Agy- 
ptian prieſts did alwaies weave linnen in 
the Temples, and thereſore are termed 
linigeriz fo did the Jewiſh Prieſts, their 
Ephods, Miters, and other Veſtures were 
linnen ; and ſo the Prieſts of moſt Na- 
tons, 

Velati lino & verbena tempora vintH, 

Virgil, 

Of fineſt Flax their Veſturesare, 

And on their heads they vervain wear 

The fine linnen ſo often mentioned by 
Moſes for the holy garments, is made of 
the Bombaſe or Cotton that grows in 
balls upon certain ſhrubs; which kind of 
ſhrub is termed ertvay,by T heophraſt,the 
Wool-bearing Tree, and Zur. 1mply, 
the Tree 5 whence Linum Xylinum in 
Tremellius his Trarf{lation is ſtill rendred 


inthe Engliſh Bible five linnen ; ſo that 


the fine linnen veſtments of the Prieſts 
were made of Bombaſe, as the learned 
Salmaſius hath abſerved in his Exercita- 


tions 
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tions upon Solinw : fo that the wool- 
bearing Trees in «/£1hiopis which Firgil 
ſpeaks of, and the Er:ophori arbores in 
Theophraſtus, are not ſuch trees as have a 
certain wool or dow] upon the outfide of 
them, as the mall- Cotton , but ſhort 
trees that bear a ball upon the top, preg- 
nant with wool, which the Syrians call 
Cott, the Grecians Goſſypium, the Italians 
Bombagio, and We Bombaſe. 

But I believe that ſome p?rt of their 
veſture was alſo of Flax, Mundiſfiima lint 
ſexes indatui & amitt ui ſanttiſlimis Aigy- 
priorum Sacerdotibus uſurpatur, fanh A- 
puleins in Apologia. 

Hadrianus Funins a moſt learned man 
in his deſcription of the Netherlands,doth 
hi#hly exrol the fine linnen made by the 
ſoft hands of the Belzick Nuns in Helland 
andthe Town of Cambray, cailed from 
thence Hollands and Cambricks ; qua- 
rum cum nive certat candor, cum ſindone 
tenuites, cum byſſo pretium ; {o he ſpeaks 
of them, and cails them Regurn & Regs- 
narum precipuas aelicias ; the chicteſt 
delight of Kings and Queens, 

There is a certain Shell-fiſh in the Sea 
called pinna, that bears a moſhe dowl or 
wool whereof cloth was ſpun and made, 
ds 


oy © "oi 
as Tertu#llian (peaks in his book de pallis; F 
Es Arbnſta nos veſtiunt,& de mari vellera, 
Theſe are his words; not only Trees af F 
ford wool, but alſo the Sea to clothe ug 
wichal z this wool or moſs is ſo fott and 
delicate, that it jis nothing inferiour to falk 
faith Lacerda, and therefore he calls it 
ByſSum marinum, Sea fiik, in Þis notes 
upon Terts/lian, though the true Byſus 
be loſt, and alſo the Carbaſ#s, whence 
Carbaſine veites , infomuch that great 
Clerks can ſcarce tell us what they were, £®: 
but that fine Stuffs were anciently made PF" 
of them, One Ferdinand Imperatus, a 
Drugſter of Naples,a great ſtorer of exo- | 
tique and domeftique Rarities, had ſome NF" 
ot this Sea-filk both weaved and unwea- | © 
ved, andalſo the Shell-fiſh that did bar 
it, Men have found a way nor only ar- - 
bores Were, ſed & lapides, not only to ſpin 
threads from Trees, as Tertullian ſpeaks 
of the Seres, but alſo from ſtones. There 
isa ſtone called Lapis Cariſtivs,and Lapis 
Cyprizs, from the Countries that this. 
ſtone or mineral is found, ro wit Cypras 
as Strabo, and mount Cariſtus in Attica, 
as Trallianus and Disſcoriaes reports it is 
like Allom in colour, and being beaten 
with a Mallet, it ſhews like a ſmall hair, 

: _ therefore , 


=—_ 


* 9 : 
\ Pherefore called Trichitis, or the bayric 
| Mone by ſome Greek Authors, & Alvmey 
Flemacewm , or downy Alom , by the 

Latiniſts it 1s alſo called for the reſem- 
\{blance of it,villus Sul amandre, Salaman- 


thread, and weaved into cloth, and the gs. 
loth ſo made hath this ſtrange property, 
that being caſt into the fire it will not 
burn, bur if it be foul or ſtained, comes 
forth more bright and clean our of the 
flames 3 It is therefore called alſo Amian- 
tus, Ferdinand Imperatus (before men- 
tioned) had a piece of this cloth much 
like white (11k. Of this hairy ſtone ſome 
made wick for candles that would not 
conſume or burn out : ſuch a candle was 
made by Callzmachus, and hung up inthe 
Temple of Mznerva at Athens,as Salma- 
| {5 relates in his Plintane exercitationes; 
There was a vegetable of this kinde,a 
ſort of Flax called by the Grecians Asbe- 
ſtos and Asbeſtinos, that had thelixe pro- 
perty with the inincral before mention d, 
ſaith the ſame Salmaſius, whereof Pliny 
makes mention in /. 9g, of his Hiſtory, c.1 
and calls it Indian flzx,and linum vivum, 
quick inconſumprible flax. Selipvys makes 
mention of ſome ſayls made in Crete og 
this 


W6ers wool : This hair or dowl is ſpun into ff eds 


ge 
this ſtuff, que Inter 1gnes wvalebant (as h 
ſaith) that would not take fire, if it hat 
this property indeed, it is pity to put it t 
ſuch vulgar uſe as to ſerve for ſayls, that 
would better ſerve at our tables; for 
men had table-clothes and napkins of thi 
ſtuff,they might pretet them before Di 
pers ana Damasks, for it would ſay 
ſome coſt & no {mall trouble in waſhing 
and drying ſuch houſhold implements, i 
is but throwing them into the fire, and 
they are preſently waſhed and dryed a 
Once. 

Pliny indeed eſteemed it equivalent to 
pearl and precious ſtone, for it was hard 
to be found, and d:fficult to be weaved, 
for the ſhortneſs of it (as he ſays) the 
bodies of Kings were uſed to be wraptin 
this kinde of cloth when they were to be 
burart, that the aſhes might be preſerved 
unmixt,for to be laid up in urns or pitch- 
ers, as the manner then was. 

Pliny faw ſome Napkins of this ſort in 
his time, and the experiment of their 
purifying demonſtrated. One Podocattar 
a Cyprian Knight, and who wrote 4: 
rebus On in the year 1566, had both 
flax and cloth of this ſort with him at 
Venice, and one Thomas Porcacchins baſh 
cen 
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"F ſeen the ſame in that Knights houſe, and 
"F many others with him, as he relates in his 
work concerning the Rites of Funerals. 
F Ludoevicus Vives alſo ſaw a Towel of 
that kinde at Lowaine in Brabant, as he 
relates in his Commentary upon S* Au- 
tine de Civitate Dei, l,21,c.6. _ 
Baptiſta Porta ſaw the ſame ar Yenice 
with a woman of Cyprus, and calls it 
Seretum optimum, perpulchrum, perutile, 
a very uſctul and profitable ſecret, Nat, 
Magia, 1,4.C. 25. 

As ſtones and trees have been ſpun and 
weaved into cloth, ſo ſome mettals may 
be wrought to that uſe; Attalic garments 
were weay'd all of gold & thread, which 
ſort of Veſture the Italians call Yeſte 4z 
Brocato dioro: Such a garment Mary the 
wite of the Emperour Honorius was bu- 
ried in ; for her Marble Cofhn being 
digged up at Rome in the year 1544. 
where the foundation of S*Peters Church 
was laid, all her body was found conſu- 
med ſave the Teeth and a few bones, but 
her golden apparel was freſh; out of 
which (being melted) was cxtraqed 36 
pounds weight of pure. gold, as Aldoy- 

rand relates in the firſt book of his Mu- 
| {aur Metallicuzs, The Sidonians mes 
I the 
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the like kinde of garments, as appears by 
theſe verſes in Yirg, e/£n, xi, 

Tum geminas veſtes oftr0g, aurog, ri 

entes 
Extulit «Aneas,quas illi leta laborum 
Iyſa ſuis quondam manibus Sidonta 
Dido 

Fecerat, & tenni telas diſcreverat aur, 

St Hierom in one of his Epiſtles, and 
and Paulus Diacenus do make mention of 
a ſort of wool that was rained down in 
the year 1119.inthe Reign of Yalentinian 
and Falens, which fell moſt about Avre- 
batwm, or the Province of Artois in Flan- 
ders, which was ſpun into cloth, and did 
much enrich the Country thereabouts, 

The heavens rained down meat once 
for the people of Iſrael , now it rains 


t.x.de Pre- down clothing ; as there was c@lum eſca- 


vid. 


tile, as Salvian ſpeaks of the admirable 
Manna, when men did cat Angels food, 
ſo here was celwm textile, as I may fo 
rerm it; thesky affords both food and 
1ayment ! Some of this wool ia memo- 
rial of the miracle, is preſerved to this 
day in the chiet Church of Arras, to 
wit, S* Maries Church there, 


De 
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De Plumificus. 


An Appendix of the Plumary Art, 


IN Florida, and other places of the 
Weſt Indies, the Inhabitants make gar« 
ments of Feathers with marvellous Art 
and Curioſity ; as alſo rare and exqui- 
ſite pictures ; for in thoſe Countries there 
are Birds ot rare plumage, of very gay 
and gaudy colours, that have a glols like 
filk, and put down the pride of the Pea= 
cock ; ſome are of orient green,and ſome 
of exceltenrt carnation and ſcarlet, more 
eſpecially in their. Phenicopters, Parrots, 
and Tomincios. / 
Their manner is to ſtrip the Feathers 
from the Quills with ncar pincers, and 
then to joyn them together with paſte, 
mingling variety of colours in ſuch a 
rare medley, that they make a very glo- 
rious ſhew, Ferdinando Cortes the Spa=- 
niard found abundance of theſe curious 
works in the Palace of Motezuma, the. + 
wealthy Emperor ot the Mexicans Mhich 
were ſuch and ſo exccllent, that none ., 
could makc in filk, wax, or of needle-'. 
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work any things comparable to them 
ſo he ſpeaks in his ſecond narration and 
in his third he adds this, that they were (0 
artificial and neat, that they cannot bi 
deſcribed in writing, or prelented to th 
imagination,except a man ſees them. 

Cardinal Pales:t#s had the piture 0 
S* Hierom kneeling before a Crucifiz 
* made of this Workmanſhip, which wa 
ſent him from Spain; iome Fryers tha 
had reſided in thoſe Countries of Ame: 
rica, had learn'd the Art (it ſeems) from 
the Natives. 

T heſe pictures are made ſo accurately, 
that it would pole a judicious eye to di. 
{ccra or diſtinguiſh them from thole that 
are made with the peaci),or the art of the 
painter. | 

Tt is art was not unknown to the An- 
Cients in this Hemiſphere of the world: 
S* Hierom makes mention of operis Ply- 
marii, this plumary workmanhip, in his 
Commentary upon Exod. {, 26, 1. and} 
on chap. 39. of Exod, v, 29. 

Seneca makes mention ot it in his Zp.f 
90. Nox avium plume in uſum veſtis con- 
ſervantur, &c, So allo Fulius Fermicu 
l. 3. Aſtrenom. 6, $3. & Prudent. in Ha 
martig. 
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Hunc videas laſcivas prepete 
Cur ſt 
Venantem tunicas ; avium quog, ver ſi- 
culorun 
Indumenta nows Texentem plumea tels, 
If this art be loſt in the old world (as 
indeed we can no where finde it on this 
fide the Globe) itis preſerved (it ſeems) 
inthe new, and that in the higheſt per- 
feRion, inſomuch that it puts down not 
only the admired pieces of Zeuxes and 
Apeſes of old, buralſothoſe of Michael 
Angelo, and Raphael Urbin of later times: 
aad the plumes of thoſe birds [cem to 
ſurpaſs all their colours, not only tor lu- 
" and beauty ,bur alſo for duration and 
aſting, 
See more of this Artin the learned 
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| Fuller his Miſcellanea ſacra, 1. 4. c. 20, 1 


Fof. Acoſta |, 4. La Cerda his Adverſaris 
ſacra. Pancirol, de wove Orbe tit. 1, 
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Of the Art of Muſick, with 
ſundry Inſtruments there- 
unto belonging. 


Here is Muſick in heaven and 
Mufick on the way thither, in 

the iphears, as the Pyrhagoreans affirm : 
and thercfore the ſoul of man being de- 
{cended from heaven, 8 paſſing through 
th ſc harmoni:.us ſpheai s,doth naturally 
delight in Harmony : Anima in corpus 
defert memoriam Muſice , cujus in celo 
conſcia fuit, ſaith Macrob.l.2.in ſomn.Scis 
pions, Nay, God made the body of 
man (wherein this muſical ſoul is to ſo- 
Journ) a kinde of a /iving Organ or 
Muſical inſtrument: Life # an harmo- 
105 Leſion (as one ſaith) which the ſoul 


play & 


| .F 103 
ple es upon the Organs of the body, There 
is but one pipe to this Organ (to wit)the 
Weaſand; the Lungs are the bellows 
to make winde,and to inſpire this pipe 3 
yet with this one pipe (being variouſly 
ſtopt) we can expreſs a thouſand ſorts 
of notes and tunes, and make moſt ra- 
viſhing muſick ; for there is no Harmo- 
ny that is ſo delighttull and pleaſing to 
F man as vocal, or the muſick of man's 
' | voice. 

In imitation of this muſical pipe in 
the throat of man, men deviſed to 
make mufick with a Syringe or Reed 
which being bored with holes, and ſtoprt 
wich the fingers, and inſpired with mans 
breath, was made to yield various and 
delighrfull ſounds. This was Paſtoral 
Mu ck or Shepherds Delight, and was the 
invention of Pax the God of Shep- ' 
herds, and of the Arcadian plains, in 
thole golden dayes, 


Pan primus calamos cera conjun” 
gere plures 


Whence the Poets have teigned {Pan tO 0d." 
be in love wit a Syrinx, a Nymph oi Mtten. = 
I 4 that F 


04. 
that name; but (in the mora]) in loye 
with that Paſtoral muſick of the Reed 
then in uſe. Lucretizs doth aſcribe the 
firſt hint of this Paſtoral muſick to the 
whiſtling ot the winds among the reeds, 
in his 5* book, 


[ 

Et Zephyri cava per calamorun | ( 
fibila primum 

Agreſtes docuere caves inflan} ' 
Cicutas, 

Inde minutatim dulces didicere F 
werelas , 

Tibia quas fundit digitis pulſats 
Canentim, 

Avia per nemora ad fylvas ſaltuſh, 
reperts, 

Per loca Paſtorum deſerta, atque | 
otia Dia. 


By murmuring of winde- ſhaken 
reeds, rude Swaines 

Learnt firſt of all ro blow on 
hollow Canes, 

Then pipes of pieces framed, 
whence Mufck ſprung 
Played on by quavering fingers 

as they ſung, 


Devis'd 
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> Devisd in ſhades and plains; 
where ſhepherds graze 

. Their bleating Flocks with 
leaſure-crowned layes. 


In imitation of the Reed, ſome have 
made runefull pipes of the ſhank-bone 
of a Crane, which is called Tibia, from 
whence the pipe is alſo cailed 7ib1a, ora 
Flute, and he that playes thereon Tibi- 
cen, a Flutiniſt, This was called Manu- 
los (as Pliny teſtifieth) that is, fingle or 
imple Mufick, and therefore probably 
the firſt 5 for men naturally do light 
upon fingle or {imple notions; before 
mixt or compound, and begin with plain 
things before they proceed to finer curi- 
olities; as plain ſongs were before de- 
| ſcants and chromatie-moods. 

There were Muſical Inſtruments in 
the world before Pans time, Fubal the 
lon of Lamech was pater emnium tra- 
aantium citharam & organon, as the holy 
Spirit ſpeaks, Gen.4.21, pater, that 1s, in 
Hebrew ſenſe, the Author and Inventor 
of the Harpand Organ, but what kinde 
of Inſtruments thele were, Moſes doth - 
not inform us, 

The Agyptian Mercury was: the firſt 
Inven- 
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Taventor of the Lyre or Harp. Hora 
calls him curve lyre perentem. The | lib 
Tnvention was caſual, thus : Finding a 
Tortoiſc-ſhell near the Nile»fide, to the 
which ſome nerves or ſtrings did hang, 
reaching from the one end io the orher , 
theſe ſtrings having been dryed by the 
ſun and well ſtretched, and being acci> 
denrtally touched with the fingers, gave a 
ſhrill ſound or twang from the hollow of 
the ſhell ; which gave him (being ſaga- 
cious) a hint of framing the Lyre, or {as 
others ſay) the Lute. As du-Barta 
(for one) who (peaking of this Mercury 
and the Tortoiſe-ſhell, ſings thus, in his 
H oxndicrafts. 
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And by this mould frames the 
melodious Lute, 

That makes woods hearken and 
the ſtones be mute 3 

The hills to dance, the heavens 
go retrograde, 

Lions be tame, and tempeſts 
quickly vade. 


Indeed, the Lute doth much reſemble 
the Tortoiſe-ſhel), and from that reſem- 
oa roncramemmnonter——nnny——— 
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blance it it called Teſt#do, Soin Propere; 
lib. 2, | | 


Tale facis carmen dv&#4 teftudine, 
wale | 
Cynihins impoſitis temperat Artt- 
cults. 


What ſome have invented, others 
have perfeQed : Terpapaer made a Lyre 
or Harp of ſeven ſtrings which before 
had but three, anſwerable to theſe three 
principal notes of Treble, Mean, and 
Baſe. 

Obloquitur numers ſeptem diſert- 
mind Vocum., 

Simonides added an eighth ſtring, and 
Timothews a ninth,and holy David makes 
mention of a Decachird or ren+ ſtringed 
Inſtrumenr, 

Many Inſtruments have been inven- 
ted by K. David tor to beuſed in Gods 
ſervice. Burt all ſorts of theſe vaſa Can- 
tict, (as Amos calls them, 42.6.5;) of 
theſe muſical Urenſils, are divided into 
Yumrdica & Ueranile, I may expreſs chem 
in Engliſh either Mowth- Inſtruments Or 
hand- Inflruments , ſounded either, with 
the breath of the mouth or the touch E 
tne 
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the hand : Of the firſt ſort,are all Flutes; | 


Pipes, Trumpets, Cornets, Sacbuts, &c, 
Ot the other ſorr, are the Lute, Harp, 
Organ, Pſalrery, Virginal, &c. All In- 
ſtruments of Muſick were by the La- 
tines called Organe, Organs, But that 
which is more cſpecially called by that 
name, makes a grave ſolemn Muſick 
like the ſober Dor:c, and hath been ver 

anciently ufed (with Plalmodies) in Di- 
vine Service; the Inventor whereof was 
King David, as ſome affirm, Since his 


time, men have proceeded to marvellous 


Curioſities both in Muſick and Mufical 
Inſtruments: Not many years ſince, 
there was a pair of Organs made in 
Italy that would ſound either Drum or 
Trumpet, or a full quire of men, as the 
Orgeniſt pleaſed 3 fo that men would 
think they heard boyes and men diſtinR- 
ly fing their parts in Conſort, as Leander 


relates, in his deſcription of 71taly. 

A Neapolitan Artizan made a pair of 
Organs all of Alabaſter ſtone, pipes, 
keyes and jacks, with a loud luſty 
ſound , which he aftrrward beſtowed 
upon the Duke of Maniva, and which 
Leander Alberti ſaw in the ſaid Dukes 

TE .-___ Courr, 


Alberti (an eye and ear- witneſs thereof) | 
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Court, as he relates in his deſcription of 
Thuſcan), 

The ſame Leander ſaw a pair of Or- 
gans at Venice made all of Glaſs, that 
made a dele&able ſound. This is men- 
tioned alſo by M* Moriſen in his Travels. 


Pope SylveFer the Second made in his g,,,;, 
younger years a pair of Organs that cron. a 
ſhould play without an Organiſt 5 he 4*" 997- 


uſed onely warm water to give them 
motion and ſound. Such Hydraulics are 
frequent in 1taly, that are moved with 
cold water as well as hot. 

Gandentius Merula in his 5* book de 
mirabilibus mundi makes mention of an 
Organ inthe Church of S* Ambroſe in 
Millain, whereof the pipes were ſome of 
wood, tome of braſs, and ſome of white 
Lead; which being played upon did cx- 
preſs the ſound of Cornets, Flutes, 


| Drums and Trumygects with admirable 


yariety and concord, 

Many perſons can fing very well nz- 
turally, bur this natural Muſick may be 
improved by Art, when they are taughr 
to ling by Rules and Notes, and to go- 
vern their voices by acquired habits ; 
and fo there isan Art of Muſick, as 
there is artificial Logick bclides the -4 

tural : 
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have muſical Inſtruments for harmleſ 
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tural: but becauſe theſe natural Singer" 


are but few and icarce, | | 7 
Apparent rari nantes 1n gurgit Raj 


vaſt s z 
therefore to ſupply this defe&, ſon 


pleaſure and delight, to appeaſe the car 
of life,and for many other laudable an( 
honeſt uſes, which I ſhall more largely 


handle in the enſuing Appendix of the 
Power and efficacy of Muſick. 


— 


The Power and Efficacy 
of Muſick. 


6 Poets may be thought too la- 


viſh, and to itrein themſelves be- 
yond El in praiſing the efficacy and | ' 


force of Muſick, when they extend itto | 


things even without life and ſenſe : when 
they fing of 0rphezs, thattrees and rocks 
and things without ſenſe were ſenſible of 
his powerfull Layesz that windes were 
filent and waters ſtopt their courſes to 
liſten to his rayiſhing Numbers. Horace 

1s 


III , 


ſs much upon this ſtring in ſeyeral: of his 
"Jodes z and Clandan fings the fame nate 
in the beginning of his ſccond book de 
ih $aptu Proſerpine, 
Vix anditus erat, wenti ternnntur & 
_ wnda, 
Pigrior aſtrictis Torpuit Hebrus 4- 
ut, 
Ardus = deſcendit populus Emo, 
Et comitem DQuercum Pinus amica 
ly trahit, 
| Engliſhed. 
No ſooner heard , bur Winds and 
Waves were laid ; 
-| Anc headlong Hebrws (as if frozen) 
ſtayd : 
The P: ag Poplars left high «mus 
bare, 
The Pine came with the Oak to hear 
his ayr, _ 
| So he ſpeaks of that rare Mulician 
| Orpheus, Virgil ſaith the like of Szlenns, 
when he ſung 
Tum vero in numerum Faunſh feraſh, 
wideres 
Ludere, Tum rizidas motare cacumena 
Duercus, 
M- Randelph's Muſe is in the fame key 


in comendation of Muſick, who _ 
c 


| 
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he hath expreſſed the power of Muſick 
to the height of Fancy, I tkought good 
to inſert his Raptore in this place. 


Muſick, thou Pueey of Souls ! get up 
 andftring 

Thy powerful Lute, and ſome ſad Re 
quiem f1ng ; 

Till Rocks requite thy Eccho with: 
groan, 

And the dull Cliffs repeat the Culler 
tone. 

Then ona ſudden with a gentle hand, 

Rua gently o're the Chords, and fo 
command 

. ThePinetodance, the Oak his roots 
forgo, 

The Holme, and aged Elme to foot it 
too 

Myrtles ſhall caper, lofty Cedars run 

And callthe Courtly Palm to make 
Up one 3 

': Then in the midd'ſt of all this jolly 
train, 

Strike a ſad Note, and fix them Trees 
again. 


That Muſick hath any fuch power 0- 


vet things inanimate I ſhall ſnſp:nd my} 


wi gs faith z 
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faith z but that ir hath a great imprefion 
upon all things endued with ſence, I ſhall 
evince by good provts. 

This Regina ſenſunm, as Caſsiodoy calls 
” it, Queen Regent of our ſenſes, and ſo- 

veraign Miſtris of our affections, 

Ot all the creatures thar God made, 
there is none that makes Muſick or Har- 
mony but Man and Birds ; but as among 
men all do not fing tuneably to delight 
the ear it they would never ſo fain : So 
:zmong Birds, all are not fit for the Quire 
1 | or Cage ; There are but few ſorts among 
'F-rhe infinite variety of them, that are Mu- 
liczl, Neverthe)eſs though all men can- 
«| not make Muſick; yet all are delighted 
wihirz fo tor birds and beaſts, though 
all do not fing, yetare all affected with 
melody and (inging. 

But to come from the Theſis to the 
Hypotheſis, I will deſcend to ſome par- 
ticular inſtances, to ſh-w the regency and 
pawer of Muſick over 1nſenfible crea- 
ures, 


© Rational e = 
Over the Creatures; 
Irrational $ 
The Roman'Orator in his Oration pro 


4rc%14 Poeratells us, that Beſtie 1ynanes 
£4antth 
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cantu flectuntur, & conſiſtnunt, that ſavage 


and innane beaſts are ſc raken with My- 
ſick, thatthey will tura back and ſtand 
{till ro liſten thereto. MHenry Stephens 
Prefas. ad that learned man of Pars teſtifieth, that 
Herod. he ſawa Lyon in the City of London, qui 
Muſicen auliendi gratia epulas ſuas deſert- 
ret 3 that would forſake his meat to hear 
Muſick. Mulcentur Cervi fiſtula Paſtoral 
& Cants, ſays Plizy, Deer are much ta- 
kenwith the Muſick of the Pipe z Ele- 
phants with finging , and the ſound of 
Tabrets, as 5t7abs ; and among all beaſts 
Elin. there is none bur the Aſſe that is not de- 
lighted with harmony, as the Pythago- 
reans afhrm, Birds alſo and Fowl are ge- 
nerally affeRed with ſweet ſounds and 
harmony 3 
Martial, Non ſolum calamis , ſed cantu falittur 


ales, 
And 

Fiftuladulce canit volucrem dum deci- 

p18 Auceps, 
ſays the grave Caro, I heard from Fal- 
conets that ſinging did much conduce to 
the cicurating of Hawks : Nay Muſick 
commands in all the Elements, and rules 
not only inthe Ayr, buralſo in the Wa- 
ter among the Mutes ; as that famous 
4 ſtory 
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ſtory of Arion and the Dolphin does te- 
ſtifie: Thar ſtory is recorded by Herods- 
tus, and 4ul, Gellius, and many other 
grave Hiſtorians, and it was briefly thus, 
Arion being at Sea, and ſailing towards 
his own Country of Lesbos, ſome of his 
companions that were with bim on ſhip- 
board knowing that he had inoney about 
him, conſpired to rob him, and then to 
throw him into the Sea z Arion being 
made acquainted with their purpoſe, and 
having his Harp with him, deſired ſo 
much reſpite that he might give them a 
lefſon tor a farewe], and then Jet them 
do their pleaſure; when he had endrd 
his leſſon, and (like the Swan) had ſung 
his own Dirge and laſt Notes (as he 
thought) 1a this world, he was thrown 
over- board ; bat it hapned that ſome 
Dolphins having gathered together a- 
bour the Ship to hear his raviſhing notes, 
once of them (in requital of his Mufick) 
took Ari0n on his back, and wafted him 
ſate to his own ſhore,and therelaid down 
his load, In memory whereot the pi- 
ure of the Dolphin was ſet up near that 
ſhore with a Greek Diftich, which Yo- 
laerran tranſlated into Latine-thus, 


Ka Cerns 
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Cernis Amatorem qui vexit Ariona 

Delphis : 

A Siculo ſubitas pondera grata mari. 
The ſtory is rouched by 014 in his third 
book de Arte Amandl! ; 

Quamvis mutus erat, voci faviſſe puta- 

tur 

Piſcs, Ation'e fabula notalyre. 

Nay, the irrcfiſtible power of Muſick 
reacheth deeper then the Sea, even as tar 
as hell, it {ways among the infernal fiends 
upon preſumpticn of his powerful 
ſtrains ; 0rphezes went down among them 
to fetch his wife Eauridice from thence, 
as Virgil ſings of him. 

Anuſus at eſt mancs accerſere Conjugu 

0En.6. Orpheus 

T hreiſci x fretus iyra, fidibuſy, canorts, 

On whom M- Browns ſpeaking of the 
commendat.on of Spencer, hath this re- 
flexion in his Paſtorals, 


© ky © 
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Spencers He ſung th' Heroick Knights of Fatry 
YO... land, o* 
la lines ſoelcgant, and of ſuch com- 
mand, 
That had the Thracian play'd but half 
ſo well, 
He had not left Ewridice in Hell. 


In: 


| I17 
In the ſecond place, for rav/onal crea- 

tures, there's nothing more evident and 

more commonly ſeen, than that all ſorts 

4 | of people (more or lefs) are affected 

"I with harmony. And with moſt men it 

hath ſuch power over their ſpirits, that it 

can mould them into any temper ; Om- 

nes animi habitus cantibus gubernantur 

(ſaith Macroh.) ut & ad bellym progreſſus _ _ 

& recepint canatur : cantu Of excitant: &f Ig ” 

- | [edante virtutem: It commands all our 

paſſions as it liſts, either of anger or 

mildeneſs, joy or ſorrow, according to 

the ſeveral itreins and tunes it makes, as 

'F if there were ſome pihTA]a, (AS Ariſto- Four, b. 7. 

le peaks) ſome imitations or ecchoings, **' 

ſme fecret ſympathy between the 

ſrinzs of rhe Heart and the Harp, or 

any other Inſtrument that gives me- 

lod.c. 


To illuſtrate this, I wil give cerrain 
hiſt or:cal in{tances or examples of cach 
kinCe, Wy 


1. Muſick ſtirs up Anger and Cou- 
rage , eſpecially that which they call 
Phrygian Muſt:, which conſiſts of vio- 
lent and Joud notes and ſprigh:iful mo- 
K 3 tions, 


% 
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tions, and this is uſefull for the warrsz 


and therefore Drums , Trumpets and 
Cornets have been (anciently) uſed a- 
mong moſt nations to encourage the 
ſouldiers inthe field, Yirgil ſpeaking of 
Miſenus (e/AEneas his Trumpeter ) gives 
this charaQer of him, 


Luo non preſtantior alter 
ere clere viros, Martemg, accenden 
cantu. 


Tyrtews that brave Commander of 
Lacedemon made uſe of the Trumpet 
againſt the Mefenfians, with whoſe un- 
wonted found they were much terrified, 
as his own ſouldiers were much anima- 
ted therewith, as they were alſo with his 
Songs and Poems, as Horace teſtifies in 
his Art of Poetry. 


———Poſt hos, inſiznis Homerus, 
Tyrteuſque mares animes ad 
martia billa 
Verſibus exacuit, — 


Horace, who had been a ſouldier for 
ſome years himſelf, ſpeaks of his Bar- 
bitos which he had uſed in the warr, = 

WII 
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$ | which ndw he meant to hang up for a 


monument after his return home: 


DefuniFumg, bello Barbiton , hic 
paries habebit. 


2, As it firs up Anger, ſo it doth al- 
/qy and appeaſe ir, and conjures down 
that ſpirit which it raiſeth up; Cantands 
malgs = incantamus. Timothers 
the Muſician could both enrage and be- 
calm the Great Alexarder at his pleaſure, 
onel y by the different ſtreins of his Mu- 
lic. Clinias the Pythagorean when hee 
began to be heated with anger, would 
take his Lute to compole his affections 
and Achilles (the great Souldicr) was 
wont to do the like,as eAliay reports of 
them both. Yar.l. 14,c.23. this is C4- 
ducens PAacts, 

The Harp is Tela Muſarum loquax, as 
Caſiodor wittily (tiles it, a fpeaking kind 
of Iaftrument, whereby a man ipeaks 
his paſhons without a tongue, and by 
thoſe werbs|a ſtamina doth tell his tale 
more effeually then he can with the na- 
tural Organs of his ſpeech, Theretore 
the Getes (knowing the power of Muſick 
to moyeclemency)did uſe toſead harps 
| K 4 and 
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and Muficians with thoſe Embaſſadour, 
that went to treat for peace and amitie, 
Ludovicus Pius the Emperour did ſet 
Theedulpus arliberty when he heard him 
fing an Anthem, which he had compoſed 
in Prifon. 

3. Mufick exhilarateth the ſpirits and 
expclleth the evil ſpirit of melancholy, 
as David (the fwcet ſinger of Iſrael) drave 
(with his celeſtial ſtreins) the evil ſpirit 
out of Saul, and put him out of poſlel- 
fion, without any other exorciſm then 
that of Muſick: Ir ſeems the divel does 
not love Muſick ; but I know nothing 
elie bur does, Scimmus Mnſicam Demoni- 
bus inviſam & intelerabilem eſſe ſaith Lu- 
ther in Epiit.ad Senfeliam Maſicum, This 
may be better called Fuga Demonum 
than the he:b Hyperion. Melarcholy 
the Devils Bath, wherein he takes much 
delight. Aad therefore, fince Muſick is 
anenemy to Melancholy, we may con- 
clud- that it is an enemy to the Divel: 
Muſick hath too much of heaven to give 
him any delight ; he loves jarrs and dif- 
cord better than concord and harmony. 

4. T his does compoſe men to gra- 
vity , contemplation, and godly tor- 
row, eſpecially the grave Doric Mu- 


lick 


ſick of the Church, Saint Auguſtine 
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did ſhed tears when hee heard the 
ſolemn Mufick of the Church ar 
Millain, as he confeſſeth in the 9g of 
his Confeſſions, Hereby our devotion 
isexalted, our ſouls lifted up to heaven 
with thoſe ecchoing ſounds, and our ſpi- 
rics better prepared and dilpoled for 
prophetick raptures and divine illumi- 
nations, When Eliſha was dclired to 
Prophefie by King Fehoſhaphat, he cal- 
led for a Minftrel ro make muſick,there- 
by to defecate and cl-ar his ſpirits z and 
a5 the minſtrel play'd, the hand of the 
Lord came upon him and he prophefied 
victory an] good tidings tothe King, 1 
King.3.15. and that the Prophets did 
commonly uſe muſical Inſtruments for 
thit purpoſe, as we may learn from the 
firit book of Sam.cap.14,v.5. 

5. Totheſe I may addin the 5* peace, 
thac Muſick doth avail (not a little) to 


* Chaſtiry, ſobriety and civil converſation, 


as if may be uſcd and applyed. When 
ſome young men of Taurominum Were 
about to force open a houſe upon ſome 
women that they had a minde to, Pytha- 
goras coming caſually by, did appeaſe 
their minds and reduce them to a berter 
: EEE 35 
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mood, by making a Minſtrel (that they 
had with them) to change his notes from 
nimble Da&#yls or triple time into flow 
Spondaics,8 (0 did becalm their hot and 
unruly ſpirits, Spondes reſonante, as Ci 
cero relates in his T»ſcul, and Boetims in 
Prozmio de Muſica, and 9uintilian alſo 
in 0Orator Fnflit.l,1.cap,to. A Spondey or 
Spondaic foot is a grave time conſiſting 
of two long ſyllables, ſo thar if there 
be many of them ina verſe, they make 
it to be of a ſlow heavy motion, like the 
Spaniſh gate and gravity z as in that 
| verſe, 

Conturbabantur Conſtantinopulitani, 
Whereas the nimble Da&yls (whereof 
Galliards confiit) are ary and ſprightly 
like the French diſpoſition, and like that 
verſe in Ennivws ( which runs all upon 
DaRyls) 

Et twuba terribili ſonitu Taratantara 

dixit, | 

The very ſound and pronunciation 
whereof rouſeth the ſpirits and mad- 
deth them in a ſort; as Ariſtotle ſpeaks 
of the Phrygian mode in Muſick, that it 
IS Oepagn}, aaferix} xat Wivnacs 4* Po- 
lit, Ir is reported of Agamemnon, that 
when he went to the warrs, he left a Mu- 


fician | 
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| fician with his wife ClztemneFra for to 
; | keep her chaſte, by ſinging grave Doric FA 
| tunes unto her. Modrs Doriue prodentie 
largitor eſt, & caftitatis effeFor, faith lear- 
ned Caſstodor, lib,g, Var.c.3, ut Phrygius 
pugnas excitat, & e/olins animi tempe- 
fates tranquillat. 1d. 

6. Laſtly, by the power of Muſick 
rude and ſavage people have been civili- 
zed,& brought to humanity and gentle- 
neſs, brought from Woods and Caves 
tolive in Towns , taught to build hou- 
ſes, to live under Laws and in civil ſoci- 
ety and correſpondency with their own 
kindes ſo the Thebans were mollifed 
by Amphion, and the rude Thracians by 
Orphews : and this is the true meaning 
and moral of thoſe Poetica] Fables 
rouching thoſe two fained Mulicians,as 
Horace tells Us. | 


Sylveſtres homines ſacer interpreſs, 
Deorum 

Cedibus & wittu feds deterrait 
Orpheus. 

Dit us ob bec lenire Tygres, rabido(, 
Leones 3 

Didus & Amphion (Thebane Con- 
aitor Arcs) - 


Sax4 


and that in two reſpe&s; partly, to keep 


I 24. | 

$4x4 movere ſono Teſtudinis, & - 
prece blanda 

Dacere quo vellet. 


Orphens the Gods interpreter, fron{? | 


ſor 

bloud h 
Deterr'd wilde men and ſavage live: _ 
lyhood, = 


Hence came the fable, that by Þ} 
Muſick hee Mi 
| Did Tygers and wilde Lyons lenitie:Y ,; 
And hence Amphios (who built 


Thebes) is (aid F 
To have mov'g ſtones with his [weet 
ſtreins, and led 
Them where he would, ec. h 
As Muſick hath power over the ſpi- 
rits of man, ſo it hath over kis body too, ; 


it from drooping and wearine(s, while it 
15 at work , and partly to cure it of ſome 
maladies, as I ſhall produce examples of 


both. 


I, It avails to keep the body from 
wearineſs and irktom neſs, and drooping 
from under its dayly cares,toil & labor. 


Horace calls his Lute Dulce laborum le- 


men, the gentle eaſer, of labour and 
| Pains: 
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pains-taking, And 9uinilian ayes, 
That Nature ſeems to have given this 
gift of Muſick to mankinde for this ye- 
ry purpoſe 5 and from hence it is that all 
ſorts ot people uſe commonly to deceive 
{che rediouſneis of their dayly-task with 
| with ſome melodie, Parrhaſiies the Pain- 
ter uſed to fing while he was at work. 
Cantw & modulatione ſubmiſa , laborem 
| ar1#s mitigare ſolebat , lo <Aliantells ns, 
'$ib.9.cap.11, The Husband- man fings 
or whiſtles at his work. 


Alta ſub rupe canit ſrondator ad 
auras, : 
And his good wife at her wheel at home 
makes iome notes aiſo that ſerve to 
pleaſe her, if they pleaſe no body elſe. 


Interea longum cantu ſolata laburem 
Arguto conjux percurrit petine telas. 


And if men ovyer-toyl themſelves and 
be tired out with labour, Muſick is very 
helpfull co recreate their ſpirits, and to 
make them freſh and vigorous again : 
Muſica eſt medicina moleſtie illius que 
per laborcs ſuſcipitur, ſaith (the Patriarch 


of 
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of Philoſophiey Ariſtotle.) And Tully Gai 
of the Pythagoreans, that after they | 
been weary with intentive ſtudies, theig. 


uſual manner was to ſolace themſelves * ; 


by 
of 


the evenings with Muſick, as hard ſtu 
dents in our Uniyerſitics uſe to do noy 
adayes. 

2. As this heavenly gift cxpells wes 4 
rineſs from our bodics,ſo it expells ſon)" 
maladies too, The Old Greek Bard (Hs 
er) ſaith, the Grecians did cure the 8 
plague with Muſick, in the firſt book «f 
his 1liads. The reaſon of this cure is, 
becauſe Muſick chears up the ſpirits and 
expells [adneſs, than which nothing i; 
more fatal in a time of Mortality , or 
makes the body more obnoxious to the 
tyranny of diſeaſes. 

Corporibus wires ſabtrahit ipſe timor. 
Fear and ſadneſs betrayeth the ſuccouts 
that nature hath provided for her own 
defence, and doth expoſe our bodies na- 
ked tothe malignity of the air and in- 
vaſion of any malady: Hereof you may 
finde more in the writings of Phyfiti- 
ans, and particularly on in the 3! 


| book of Medicinal Epiſtles tells us of 


 Nenocrates, that he uſed to cure Phrene- 
tick perſons with ſongs and mulick ae 
0 
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.Jof Theophraſts, who. by his own expe- 
Aricace found that the pains of the Sciatica 

Jis much aflwaged by Mufic- They ſay 

"Jin France, that Muſick doth not cure the 
Tooth-ach: bur yer ſome aches are cured 

by it 3 tor Macrobizs, to the other vertues 

of Muſick, adds this , Corporis morbis 
medetur. Bur there are two diſeaſes that 

are proper (in a manner) to Germany and 

Italy which are cured by no other means 

than Muſick. In 1taly, they that are bit- 

tea with that venemous Spider called the 
Tarantula become Phrenetick , «and the * 
only way to cure them is to play upon 
Inſtruments unto them 3 at the ſound 
whereof they fall a dancing, and beſtir 
themſelves ſo long untill they are quite 
tired and have ſweated out the venom 

that was ſhot in by that Iaſe&. In Ger- 
many alſo that diſeaſe which they call 
Chorus $* Yiti, or S* Vitus his dance, 

is cured with Muſick. Ir 15a kinde of 

a Phrenſie too, and when the Patients 

hear any Minſtrel play, ſaitant ad laſdi- 
tudinem ſimul & ſanitatem, as Shenkis 
ſaith 5 they dance preſently, and never . 
give over till they are both tired and 
cured. | 

, Andrheſeare lullicient proolyto ſhew 
the 
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ahie Power and efficacy of Mulick both 
ever'man and beaft, and in man bot! 
over his body and minde. Thetruthiz, 
we may obſerve, that ſolura 0ratio, plain 
proſe, without harmony or meter, hath 
a great [way over mens mindes, it it he 
gracctully and pathetically delivered 
The Orators among the Grectans hi 
the power of fire and water, to enflame 
and to extinguiſh , to make peace 
warr 3 ſuch was Demoſthenes in Athen;, 


Fu, Sat. e Duem mirabantur Athena 
Torrentem & pleni moaerantem freq, 
Theairt. 
f' 'That ruled and managed the people 
W Whis eloquent 'and voluble rongue, 
as 4 rider doth his horſe with the reins, 
Eloquence is flexamina & yilmi, there is 
ſome ſorcery and enchantment” in a 
well- compoſed Oration, Hierom, $4: 


vanorola, that pious man and eloquent 
- Preacher of Florence, did manage that 


/ 2 Wn : | 
 Lancelorsy, Common-wealth with his rongue. M. 


* Antonius milites armatos facundia ſud ex- 
armavit, Yell,Paterc.l.2,cap.20. And 
when Ferdinaxd the Second beſieged 
Rome, one Ygolin a Friar , by a Sermon 


he 
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he made at the Yaticen, did move all his 
if Audicnceto weep, and did ſoenflame 
| their courage withall , that they took 
nf arms unanimouſly to beat off the enemy 
from the walls; and they ſallyed out 
with ſo good ſuccels,that they raiſed the 
| ſcige. It a plain Speech delivered with 
gravity & gracefulneſs hath ſuch force, 
how much more moving are words juy-" 
ned with Harmony and Numbers 2 
| All the powers and vertues of Mu- 
ſick which we have here at large exem- 
plificd,are briefly compriſed by the No- 
i} ble Salu# in theſe following verlcs. 


Sweet Muſick makes the ſterneſt 
e men at arms 
Let t2ll at once their anger and their 
. 2Tms, 
of Icchears lad ſouls, and charms the 
frantick fits 
Of Lunaticks that are bereft their 
Wits, 
| I: kills the lame and curbs the fond 
delire 
Of him that burns in Beauties þla- 
| zing fire. 
It cureth Serpents banciull be; 
whoſe anguiſh 
L In 
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In: deadly torments makes them 
medly languiſh, 

The Swan is rapt, the Hinde de- 
ceiv'd withall, 

And Birds beguil'd with a mele- 
dious call, 

The Harp leads che Dolphin, and 
the buſte {warm 

Of buzzing Bees the tinckling braſs 
does charm. 

O! whatis ic Muſick cannot db, 

Sith ch'al inſpiring ſpirits it conquer 
ro00 7 

And makes the ſame down the Em- 
pyreal Pole , 

Deſcend to earth into a Propnets 
ſoul. 


Baptiſta Porta doth aſcribe the won- 
dertull cffe&s of Muſick to the ſeveral 
_ ſorts of trees that the inſtruments are 
made of, whether the Yine or the Elder, 
the Poplar, Laurel, or the like ; which 
(ſaith he) have a ſecret property to cure 
diſcaſes, more then the ſounds that are 
made by them : but he is miſtaken here- 
in ; for we know what power inartificial 
ſounds and bare words (without Muſick 
added) have over mens mindes and pt 
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ries. Scaliger argues the caſethfis : The 
Vibration or trembling of the air (cau- 
ſed by vocal or inſtrumental Mufick) 
doth move and affc& the ſpirits in mans 
body, which arc ſubtile vapours of the 
blood and the inſtruments of the ſoul in 
all her operations ; which ſpirits affe& 
the ſoul as well as body, fo that apt 
concardan:t ſounds, carricd 1a the curled 
air to the inward {pirits, cauſe there a 
titillation or pleaſure, and ſometimes 0+ 
ther aff-Rions cr paſſhons according to 
the ſtreins of the Muſick, and according 
tothe complexion of the hearer, 

The Ancient Sages (15 Ariſtotle re- 
ports ) affirmed the Soul ir ſelf ro be 
Harmony or harmoniouſly compoſed 5 
ſo that there 1s a fort cf affinity between 
rand Mutiick, and gvery man 1s natural- 
ly delighted therewith ; ſo he in the 8* 
of his P Jliticks, Macrobizzs cometh very 
near to this of the Philoſopher ; Fure 
capitur Muſica omne quod vivit (faith be) 
quia celeftis Anima, qui animatur units 
verſitas, orizinem ſumpſit ex Muſica, 
That it is no wonder that every Creature 
that hath a living foul is taken with Mu- 
fick, fincethe ſoul of the Univerſe(lwhere- 
L 2 of 
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; of every particular ſoul is a part or par- 
cal) is made of Harmony 

Pericles libers Athenarum cervicibu 
jugum impoſuit Eloquentia; he held ca- 
ptive the tree born Athenians b; his E- 
loquence : Eamg, urbem egit & wer ſavit 
arbitrio ſuwosz ſtecred and winded that 
people which way he liſted himſelt, 7, 
Max.l.$.c 9, 

Hegeſias a Philoſopher of the Cyre- 
w#aic 1c did ſo pathetically ſet forth the 


evils and diſcommodities of this lite, 


that divers of his Auditors did take a re- 
ſolution ro make themſclves away z fo 
that the Philoſopher was commanded 
by King Ptolomy to ſpend his Eluquence 
upon ſome other ſubje&. Cs. 7 #ſcnl. 
Que lib.1. 


GAP. 


YAAOYPTIEH: 


Touching the Invention of 


Glaſs S (7laſs-workss 


Sm, is made of bright ſhining ſand, 
and the aſhes of a weed called CaJat —Cxtees 


and Zubit, and the Ferne called by Mee 


" 


Arabians K al: Alkali,that is Glaſs- wort. i. 


The invention was caſual, and hinted 
thus, Certain gicbes or large pieces of 
Nicre being brought out of 2 ſhip upon 
the thore, and rakin? fire by accident, 
melred the ſind round abyvut, ſo that it 
ran ina liquid tran'parent trexm, as Pli- 
ny relates {, 36, Nat. Hiſt, and F Foſephis 
[.1. de bells Tudaico ind the Sidonians 
werethe firſt that took the hint or docu- 
ment therefrom; Sidon artifex vitri,Þlin, 
[.5. This noble liquor (as Plzny ca 
is ſo obſcquious and pliant (while ir1 


L 3 hot, 
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hot) that it may be ſpun into thred, and]thi 
wrought into any form that a man canJthi 


fancy ; nay Art doth here imitate the 
Creation ; for as Goa made creatures by 
the breath of his mouth , ſo the Artil 
makes glaſs with a breath, and blows it 
into what ſhape and figure he pleaſeth, 
Vitrarius ſuo ſpiritu vitrum in babitus plu- 
rimos format, qui Vix diligenti mans of- 
fingerentur, as a contemplative Philoſo- 
pher obſerved of old touching this bufi- 
neſs, Sen. Epiſt. go, 

When it is cooled, it will not yeild to 
the point of any Iron or Stee], but only 
the Diamond ; and the reſtleſs Quick- 
filver, that which pierces through Tron, 
' gold, and braſs, will not pierce through 
this. Cups and Veſſels made of glifs, 
are very neat, clean, and wholiome. For 
they do not impart any ill raſt ortincure 
to any liquor that is conteined in them. 

And they were (no doub:) as pr*ci us 
at firſt in this Hemiſphere ot the world, 
aS now they are in ſome parts of the In- 
di:s; forinthe Kingdom of Tydor and 
other places , they exchange gold for 
glaſſes, as Pigafetia and ſundry others do 
relates ſo much are they taken with 
the acry brightneſs and a of 
them : 


' 
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id |them:Moreover glaſs doth not wear with 
0 | the uſing : It admits no poyſon, but be- 
he | trays it by breaking ; any exceflive cold 
y | or heat breaks it, cſpecially it it be fine, 
it} like that of Yenice; ſo Chryſtal is impa- 
tÞ ticat of heats, as Plizytclls us, and Mar- 
"| 1a/ the Epigrammiſt in an Epigram we 
| quoted before, : 

fl Non ſum aniacts Plebeia * toreumata Wok ; 
|- Vitri This word 


q : . ſhews that 
-—| Neſtra nec ardenti flamma feritur aque. olafles were 


ſom:imes wrought upon the Turn,or the Turn:rs wheel, ascarthen yel- 

ſels are 3 the word comes from Tip Te&T0eg 0 turn 3 And Pliny doth 

expreſly reach, thar glaſs was wrought cither by blowing of it, or by be- 
| ing Turncd, or by b:ing enz;aven like filyer, 1. 36. Nat, Hiſt. 


: The beſt of this kinde are made at thc 

Murano,a place within 2 mites of Yenice, 
| {>thar the Venice glafles do bear the bell 
| {571 #11 others : Here 10 make their glaf- _ 
es {o clear 2nd tranſparent, and ſo like , 
Criſtal, they Cipit (while it is hot} in 
clean water, whereby it is clarified, and 
made like the water it ſelf, wherein it is 
ſo tinted and ſeaſoned, Though the 
elaſs we now uſe be brittle ware, and ea- 
lily ſhattcred in pieces, yet there was an 
Artiſt in Rome in the Emperour Tberius 
his time, that had found a way to make 
glaſs malleable and yeildins, and ſuch as 
Ps L 4 would 


- 


Ocularis, 
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would bow rathcr then break ; for thef as 
man b.inging a glaſs-phial for a preſent} B 
to the Emperour to ſhew his art, he threyfſ| tu 


the Veſlel againſt the ſtone pavement, 
with which blow it was not broken, bur 
dented; then taking his hammer he beat 
in the dent again, tothe no ſmall wonder 
of the ſpecators, as D#on relates in the 
3 6" of his Hiſtory, and S#etonius, with 
others. The man was ſecretly made a 
way, and fo the Art was ſuppreſt, leſt 
gold ſhould be diſcountenanc'd and be- 
come vile, as the ſame Swetonins adds in 
the life of that Emperour, 

The uſe of glaſs is various and mani- 
told,not only tor making cups 6 veſſels, 
bur alſo for Looking: glafles, Teleſcopes, 
Microſcopes, Thermometers, Sphears, 
Spectacles, or Lunulcts, as the French, 
and Bis-cculi, as my Lord of S* Albans 
calls them; by the help of glaſſes, weak 
eyes are ſirengthned, & old eyes become 
young and vigorous; ſmail objects are 
magnified and reprelented much bigger, 
things inviſible are made viſible, things 
that are behinde us, brought betore us : 
Yea, what things are done in our neigh- 
bours houſes, and in our enemies tents, 
arc brought ro our knowledge withour 

any 
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Baptiſta Porta his third book of his Na- 
tural Magick. 

Cornelius van Dreble, a Citizen of 
Alcmar in Hollana, and a rare Engineer, 
who livedin King Fames his Court here 
in England (as we mentioned betore) in- 
vented the Yitra Microſcopis, the Micro- 
ſcopes or glafles whereby we plainly ſee 
and diſcover the ſubtileſt objes and the 
ſmalleſt , as the diſtin colours and 
members of Flies and Worms and 
Nits, and the ſpots and ſmall grains in 
Gemms, as alſo in Urine or Blood, w* 
the eye could not otherwiſe diſcern, 
With theſe the Anatomiſts (in diſleing 
of bodies) diſcover the ſmalleſt veins 
and ſtrings and fibres in the body of 
man or beaſt, There are Glaſfles called 
Thermoſcopi and Thermometers, which 
being placed in a mans chamber, will 
diſcover the diſpoſicion and temper of 
the air, whether it be hot or cold, moiſt 
or dry , or inclining to either , invented 
by one SanfForins,a Phylitian in Padua. 

There are alſo Glafles called Tele 
ſcopes , from their uſe in diſcovering 
things afarr off, invented firſt by Faco- 
bus Metines of Alcmar, as Des Cartes tells 
me, 
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mee, 2nd perfected (fince) by Ga 


have diſcovered many new ſtars in the 
firmament, which no mortal eyes had 
noted before, which will repreſent ob- 
jecs thirty times bigger than their appa- 
rent quantity, and a hundred times nea+ 
rer thantheir apparent diſtance, By theſe 
men have diſcovered not only new ftars, 
but alſo zew worlds in the ſtars, brought 
the moon before them to be betrer 
ſurveyed and peruſed, which they finde 
to be another America, full of pleaſant 
rivers, hills and dales, and a}fo well in- 
kabited with people (ſuch as they are) 
viz, Lunatick people. One Teleſins 4 
Dane hath (of late) given us a Selenogra- 
phia or deſcription of the Countries and 
Provinces there,with their (everal maps, 
Cornelius Drebble betore- mentioned had 
a little glaſs (but of a hands breadth in 
Diameter) which he called F abs oprti- 
c#,wherewith he could diſtinely ſee all 
the hills and ſpacious plains in the Zu- 
nary world, as alfo all the forreſts, cities 
and buildings there,as D* Gaſſenai relates 
itin 4, 5, written of the life of Peyreſe. 
There are Burning-glafſes,wherewith 
Uike Promethes) we tetch fire from hea- 


vens 


Lita 
Galiitei the Florentine , whereby they 


Guy ... 
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yen; to wit, that celeſtial coal the Sun, 


by gathering his fiery beams into ſome 


narrow compals, and uniting them to 
that ſtrength, that they can ſet any com- 
buſtible ſtuff on fire : With ſuch glafſ- 
fes Archimedes fired the Roman ſhips in 
the Harbour of Syracuſe, Marcellus be- 
ing General, as Plutarch reports in the 
life of Marce/ws, With the like glaſſes 
Proclus (after him) defended Conſtanti- 
zople, by firing the ſhips of Yitaliann, 
who was beleagucring the town by fea, 
as Zonaras hath recorded inthe life of 
Anaſtaſius Dicorus, Rozer Bacon our 
Countrey-man, 4 * great Scholar and 


eA ; * Vir tam 
an acute man, told the Pope, Thar tit he v1ftede- 
woutd be at the charge of making certain frine, ut 
p ino-olaſl; frer his direc f nolta, 
UTning -g ajIesS AIICT IS CITECLON, INC imo orbis, 


would annoy the Iurks more than all ca re nibil 


the Gillies of 1raly, or an Army of 9-5 þi- 
| - mile aut 


an hundred thouſand men cou d di, 25 ſecundum 

Gaffarellus and others relate. Vols, dc 
Kircher, 2 great Scholar (now living j11., 4; 

in Rome) conteſſeth that he hath buſted mgneJa0 

his head very much abou: thoſe glaftes 

of Archimedes and Proclus , ard about 

making the like, bur he could never hit 

upon the experiment; and he ſaith, that 

he never ſaw or heard of an; glafſes (of 

jatc) 


| 
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late) that would burn above 15 paces di- 
ſtance. But Baptiſta Porta proleſics a way 
how to make glaſſes that would burn and 
fice things at any diſtance, AndFohn Dee, 
an eminent Mathematicizn of this Na- 
tion,doth proteſs (in a preface to a book 
of his called Moyas Hieroglyphica) the 
Art to make a Glaſs that ſhould calcine 
ſtones and reduce them to impalpable 
duſt: theſe are magnalia Artis, But theſe 
things have been yer but in ſpeculation 
for ought I finde ; not but that very 
ſtrange and wonderfull things might be 
done in this kinde and many other waies, 
if there were any encouragement for 
Artiſts, or it any would go to the ex- 
pence of proving ſome ulefull expetri- 
ments, that are projeted and thought 
feafible by ingenious and rational heads 
for the publick benefir. 

Archimedes, that rare wit of Syracuſe, 
made a Sphear of Glaſs, which did re- 
preſent the perfe& order and motions of 
the Heavenly bodies,which (beſides ma- 
ny others) Claudian makes mention and 
deſcribes in one of his Epigrams, which 
iS {et down before in the 5 Chapter. 

But Athanaſius Kircher (whom wee 
often mentioned) doth affirm, That the 


Sphear 
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I Sphear was not all of Glaſs, but onely 
JI the outſide of it, that men might the 


| 
: 
. 
) 
| 


better diſcern the wheels and motions 
within; yet Petrus Rams tells us, that 


"| he ſaw at Pars two Sphears of Glaſs 


like thoſe of Archimedes ; one brought 
from the Sicil:az, rhe other from the 
German \polls. 

Marcus Scaurus made an Amphithea- 
ter of Glaſs, as PIZzy relates in the 36% 
book cap. 15. But I finde by others 
that the Pavement was of Matble, 


and but the middle {cene or ſtory of 


Glaſs 5 which G!iaſs was not our com- 
mon Glaſs, neither (as I ſuppoſe) but ra- 
ther 0&ſa:an glaſs, which the fame Pliny 


| mentions elſewhere,and is found (or ra- 


ther was found, for we hear of none 
now) in e/£vhiopia, which is very black 
like jet, and tranſparent as glaſs, friable 
and eaſy to be wrought with the cheeſel ; 
of which fort of glaſs was the ſtately 
Tomb which Ptolemy King of Egypt 
built ar Alexandria for a Monument of 


Alexander the Grear, as Straborelates : L17.Geogt 


And Herodotus alſo tells us, that this na- 
tural foſhl-glaſs called Obſidian, was 
wont to be wrought hollow, and placed 
abour dead bodies, as a Calc oo 
whiCc 
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which they might be ſeen of the behob 
ders. The Specular ſtone was of 
this kinde, bur that ic was bright 
and liker ro Cryſtal, 

Ic was (anciently) uſed for windows 
(as Martial ſhews) to keep out cold. 
Hibernts objefta notts ſpecularia puros 
Aamittunt ſoles, & ſine fece Diem, 
It ws allo uſed for a detence to lome 
choice fruirs, that they mjght not be 
nipt in the bud with the cold froſts and 
Northern windes ; but this kinde of 
Stone 1s not now extant Guido Panci- 
rol{zis returns it inter non inventa. T1t.6, 
Leander in his deſcription of 1tah 
makes mention of a compleat Galley of 
Glaſs that he had ſeen art Yernice, and 
alſo a pair of Organs of Glaſs ; to 
wit, of fuſile or common ordinary 
Glaſs. M-* Fames Howell (aw ſuch a 
Galley at the Murano of late times, as 
he informs us in his Hiſtory of Ye- 
nice. 
As Glaſs is diaphanous , and permits 
a free paſſage of ſpecies through its bo- 
dy, as freely as air or water doth, fo it 
is alſo reflexive, and beats back the 
ſaid ſpecies that fall upon it ; if the 
back fide of it be lined with Tinn- 


toil; 


| I 43 

foil, that is, the leaf of Tinn, Silver, or 
or other metal 5 and thus Looking 
plaſſes are made, whereof there is ma- 
nifold uſe, beſides what Ladies uſe them 
for: for with ſuch kinde of Glafſes man 

ſtrange feats may be performed , fo 
ſtrange, that it hath betrayed ſome'men 
to a (uſpicion of Mezick and unlaw- 
full Arts, who have uſed to ſhew ſome 
repreſentations and apparitions, either in 
the air or otherwiſe, when ignorant peo- 
ple did not underſtand the Contrivances 
or art of them. 
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The Invention of Shipping 
and Sailing ; as alſo of 
the Mariners Compaſs] 


Ayling was an Invention no leſs uſe. 
| full than bold ; the Sea is a rough 
and dangerous Element, yet men hayt 
taken the boldneſs to ſet their foor upon 
the back of it, and ride upon the ſurging 
billows with a woodea horſe : Equo lig- 
neo vehuntur per vias caruleas, ſaith the 
Comical Plautzs, How farr will Art 
(zoyned with courage) carry a man ? 
It robur & 4s triplex circa pettus erat, 
&'c, That man (faith Horace) had a heart 
of oak and a breaſt lined with braſs,that 
did firſt adventure to confront the winds 
and waves ina ſmall rortering bark, when 

at 
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at every ſtep he goes, he treads upon his 
grave, 94 
Et prope tam lethum quam prope 
cernit aquam, 
Which the Author of the book of 
Wiſdome hath expreſled thus, 
Verily,deſire of gain hath deviſed Ship- 
ping, and the workman built it by his 5kill, 
But thy Providence, O Father, governs 
it, for thou haſt made a way in the ſea and a 
. ſafe path in the waves, - | 
fl Shewing that thou canſt ſave from all 
dangers, yea though a man went to ſea with 
out Art, OWE 
Nevertheleſs, thon wouldſt not that the 
| works of thy wiſdome ſhould be idle 5 and 
by therefore ao men commit their lives to 4 
el ſmall piece of wood, and paſSing the rough 
nj Sea in a weak veſſel, are ft Wild. 14, 
df 234, )- : 
| . We ſhall admire their boldaeſs the 
| moire, if we conſider what Implements 
th they had in the firſt ages to ſail jn, and 
'| ſome people at this time. The eZgyptians 
uſed ro make boats of Reeds and Bull- 
ruſbes, faith Pliny, 1. 13.N, Hiſt. and 
Lacan l, 4.Phar|, 


Sic ciim tenet omnia Nilus | 
M Conferitur 
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Conſeritur bibula Memphitica cymba 
papyre. 


Which kinde of boat or basket Moſes 
was put to ſwim in, when Pharoah's 
\ daughter rook him up. The Prophet 
E ſay makes meation of ſuch UtenGbils, in 
that Periphraſis of Egypt 5 Wotothe land 
ſhadowing with wings, that ſends Embaſ[a« 
dors by ſea in Bulruſhes, Tia,18.12, Pa- 
pyracers navibus armamenti(q, Nili navi- 
ga n1s, Plin, Nat, Hift, The 1ndians had 
the like boats, I»dorum rates Scirpee,ath, 
ctiam eſtes, Herodot.l.1, 
The Brittains of Old had their Naves 
Vitiles, as Pliny calls them, the 1riſhand 
the Natives call them Corraghes,8& ſome 
Cerracles; they were little Veſlels of wice 
ker,covered wi leather,8& not much big- 
ger than a basket, with which they would 
as proudly beſtride the ſeas as Faſon with 
his Argo, Lucan mentions and de- 
ſcribes them thus, /.4, 
Primium cava ſalix, madefaits vimi- 
ne, parvam 

Texitur in puppim , ceſe4, induts 
Fuvenco 

Vectors patiens tumidum ſuperenatat 
Amnem © 


Sis 


- 
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Sic Venetus ſftagnante Pado, fuſes, 
Britannus 

Navigat Oceano: ſic cum tenet omnta 
Nilus 

| Conſeritur bibul; Mempiiitica cymba 

papyro, 


Of twiggs and willow bord, 
| They made ſmall boats, covered w4 
| bullocks hide, gy 
| In which they reacht the Rivers far- 
| ther 11de, 
| So fail the Yexer!, it Padus flow: 
The Brittains fail on their calm Mr 4%. 
Ocean ſo: hoy. fe 
|| So the e£eyprians fail with wooven, 
| boars kinde of 
| * Of papery ruſhes, in their Niles Baske:s 6: 


Boats de- 
floats, ſcribed bv 

Lucas,vere 
1 | uid by Fulizs Ceſar, to traniport his army over the river S7coris 
zainlk Perreing, and other rivers ellzwh.re 3 and he hail learnt the 
making of them (as it ſeems) from the Brittains, when hee was 
in this Iſland , as himſelf confeſleth in his firſt book de Bcllo 
Civilt 3 Cujus generks, cum (upcrioribus uſus Brittannia docuerg! ; 
:nd h-e delccibes them thus ; carine primum as ſtatumina ex lea 
vi materia fiebans, reliquum corpus navium viminibus contexturd 
ris integebatur, Loco citato, 


— 


1 age 


They have the like Veſſcls onthe river 
Ewpbrates to carry commodities to B4- 
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by/0n, and ſo like to theſe Brirtiſh ones, 
that (according to Herodotre his deſcri- 
ption of them ) a man would think 
that cither the Brittains borrowed the 
pattern from the Babylonians, or the By. 
bylonians from them : For Herodotus in 
Clis, that is,the firſt book of his Hiſtory, 
ſaith, that they had boats made.of 0fier 
or Willows of an otbicular for, in faſhion 
of a Buckler, without prow or poop, 
and covered over on the outſide with the 
hide of a bullock tann'd: Intheſe, be- 
{ides other Countrey- commodities, they 
uſed to|carry Palm-wines (in tonns) to 
be ſold at Babylon; two men with an oat 
a picce in their hands guiding the Veſlel, 

Iheſe Veſſels were ſo light, that the 
owners uſed to carry them upon their 
backs toand from the water ; the Maſter 
would carry his boat by land and the 
boat would carry it's Maſter on the wa- 


ter: As the Arabian Fiſher-man uſeth to 


do with his Tortoiſe ſhell, which is his 
thallop by ſea and his houſe on the firm 
land, under which he fleeps z whichwe 
have expreſſed inthis Latine Epigram. 


H £6 


Hes ratis atque domwus x nofire en 
compendia wits | 


Has habitat ſollers, bac mare ſal- 

E cat Arabs. 

| Se tezit hac terris, hac vittum querit 
in unds : 


hl Tpſa domus dominum portat, & 
ipſe domum, 


This I found expreſled (afterwards) 
ef by the excellent du-Bartas, and his no 
-Þ lels excellent interpreter Sylveſter, thus : 


| The Tyria» Merchant or the Por- 
iagez 
Can build one ſhip of many trees 
But of one Tortoiſe when he liſt to 
float, p 
The Arabian Fiſher-man can make a 
boar, 
And one ſuch ſhell him in the ſtead 
doth ſtand, 
Of Hulk at fea, and of a Houſe 
by land. 


Much like theſe are thoſe which the «/&- 


gptians ule (at this day) upon the Nile, 
M 3 which 


(1b.4, 


De $0/1114 
illuſtrium, 
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which they took upon their backs 
when they came to the Cataradts and 
ſtcep falls of that River, 

Boterus calls them Naves Plicatiles, 
and which they uſe in ſome places of the 
Weſt-Indies, For in the year 1509,wee 
reade that there were brought to Roay 
ſeven Indians in one ſmall v« [cl or boar, 
which was ſo light that one man could 
liftir up with his hand, as the ſame Bore- 
rus relates. 

In ſome places of the V\eſt- Indies 
they fiſh with Fagots made of Bulrulhes, 
which they call Balſzs, having carried 
them upon their ſhoulders to the ſea,they 
caſt them in, and then leap upon them, 
& then row into the main {ea with ſmall 
teeds on either fide, themſelves ſtanding 
upright like Tritons or Neptunes ; and 0n 
theſe Baſſas they carry their cords and 
nets to fiſh with, Joſeph. Acoſta,l, 2.0.15, 

Strabo failed to Egypt in a ſmall thing 
like a Basker made ot wicker, as himſelf 
relates in the ſeventeenth of his Geogra- 
phy, The Indians have long boats cal- 
led Caneas, neatly made up of one tree 
made hollow, In Greenland the Fiſher- 
mens boats are made hke \Veavers 


(huttles, covered outwardly with skins| 


ute, win, ae wy wy ey == 0©0©Oo 
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of Seals,and faſhioned and ſtrengthened 
with the bones of the ſame fithes;which 
being ſewed together with many dou- 
bles, are ſo ſtrong, that in foul weather 
they will hut themſelves up in the ſame 
ſecure from the rocks, winde aud wea- 
ther. Purchas |, 8. of America, Theſe 
are about 20 foot long, and 2 foot and 
a halt broad, and jo (witt that no ſhip is 
able to keep way with them; and ſo 
light, thatone man may carry many.,and 
they carry but one oar. 

I ſaw a ſhip (ſaith a learned man, and 
one that ſpent 4o years in travels, and 
the onely man that I reade of that our- 
ſtript S* Fohn Mandevill, who travelled 
but 33 years (as Bales delivers) laden 
with 4r4bian Merchandize, which was 
made up without Iron, bur the plancks 
and ribs weres ſewed with cords,and the 
ſutures covered with [weet ſmelling Ro- 
fine, which came from the Franckincenſe 
tree, The tacklings, ſails, and every part 
of the ſhip was made of one tree, which 
bears the Indian Nut, So Petrus Gellius 
in his deſcription of the Thracian Boſs 
pharas, | 
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—  —)'The Indian Nut alone 
Is clothing, meat and trencher, 
drink and kan, | 
Boar, cable, ſail, and needle allin 
One. | 
So that pious and Seraphic Poet M: 
George Herbert. 


At firſt, one ſmall tree did ſerve to 
make a boat, being made hollow : After 
this, men ftitched large plancks and 
boards together with Prows and Poops, 
fit to plow up the 1iq#id plains; then they 
added Maſts and Sails, and gathered the 
winde ina ſheet, for to diive thoſe Hulks 
on their way. The Tyrians, who were fa- 
mous Navigators of old, are ſaid to be 
yr firſt that made {uch kinde of Veſ- 
ls. | 
 Utque mars vaitum proſpect 
| turribus £quor, 

Prima ratem wentis credere dt- 
ca Tyros. 


Ovid tells us, that Faſon King of Theſ- 
ſaly was the firſt contriver of ſhips; 
| primeg, ratis molitor Taſon. 


And that his ſhips name was Argo, where- 
1 x G | . with 


a cw, -m-_ Aha 
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I 
with he fetcht the Golden Fleece from 
Colchss, and which the Aſtronomers 
afterwards have ſtellified or fixed as a 
Conſtellation in heaven. 
Fellera cum Minyis aitide radiantia 
villo, 
Per mare non notum prima petiere 
carina, Ovid Metam.1,6, 


Lucan confirms the ſame, /.3. 
Inade laceſSitum primo mare, cum yudis 
Argo 
Miſcuit ignotas temerato littore 
gentes, 


The Fiſh called Nautilus , or the 
Little Mariner, was Navigiorum Arche- 
19p#s, the firſt rype or pattern of a Ship z 
tor when he isto ſwim, he compoſeth 
his body iand finns into the form of a 
Galley under ſail : from the fight where- 
of, ſome (as Pltny conceives) took the 
firſt hintof framing a Ship. As from 
the ſight of a Kite flying in the air and 
turning and ſteering himſelf with his 
tayl (as fiſhes do inthe water)lome have 
deviſed the ſtern of a ſhip, Natars mon- 
ſftrante in celo, quod efſet opus in pro- 
fundo, as Pliny 1,10. and Seneca alſo 


Epiſt. 


Suet, in 
L170 


Pancirol. 
de rebu 


: 4 


Epiſt. 91: Nulla ars intra initinm ſunm 
ſteterit: As there is noart butreceives 


addition and perfection by degrees, ſo 
hath this : Calzgula made a ſtately Galley 
of Cedar.,with ſpacious Halls, and coſt- 
ly rooms therein, with gardens alſo and 
trees (freſh and green) upon the Decks, 
like the Penſell gardens of Semirams z (0 
that it ſeemed a floating garden, as well as 
a floating Caſtle, But Ptolomens Philopa- 
zer outitript him far, who built a Ship 
(faith my Author) that the like was ne- 


nuper in- VET ſeen betore or ſince; It was two hun- 


38, 


Vittuv, 


vents, it. red eighty cubits in length, fifty two 


cubits in height from the bottome to the 
upper Decks ; it had four hundred banks 
or ſeats of Rowers, four hundred Mart- 
ners, and four thouſand Rowers, and on 
the Decks it could contain three thou- 
ſand {ouldiers ; there were alſo Gardens 
and Orchards on the top ct it, as Plutarch 
relates in thelite of Demetrizs, 

Thus what was invented at firſt for 
neceſſity, is now improved to Ryot and 
Luxury. 

The Ancients had a way to drive their 
ſhips without Oar or Say], lo that they 
could never be wind-bound ; they had in 
their ſhips three wheels on cach ade, 

cignt 


ejpht radii of a ſpan long jetting out from 
every wheel; fix Oxen within did turn 
this Machin and wheels, which caſting 
the water backward, did move the ſhip 
with incredible ſpeed and force; they had 
in theſe ſhips an inſtrument called Car- 
rm, Which went with wheels in faſhion 
of a Dyal, which at the end of every hour 
did let fall a ſtone into a Baſon, and ſo 
divided the hours of the day, 

T here have been Boats made here in 
Enezland to go under water, which my 


Lord of S* Albans feems to touch, Audi- Ne. O26 


mus inventam eſſe Machinam aliquans Na- 
vicul.e aut Scapbe, que ſubter aquis vehere 
poſdit ad ſpatia nonuulia: We are not now 
content to ſai] upon the waters, but we 
muſt fail under them too, 

I know not whether 1ulius Scaliger 
wasa braggard or no, but he doth confi- 
dently aver, that he could make a ſhip 
that could ſteer her ſelf as eafily as kiſs 
his hand (as we ſay) Naviculam ſponte 
jua mobilem ac ſut remigii authorem facian 
nulls negotio; and to trame a flying Dove 
like that of Archytas vel faciflime profitert 
audeo, ſaith the ſame great Scholar, Exer. 
326. 

In a Naumachia or repreſentation of a 
Naval 


Nayal fight in the time of Claudins Ca: 
ſar, a Triton (or Sea god) ſprung upin 
the midſt of the Lake, ſounding aloud 
with a filver Trumpet, Sxet. tn vis. Clau- 
ail, Invenal makes mention of cartheg 
boats to ſail with, uſed alſo in «£gypty 
for ſpeaking of the deadly feud and 
hghting betweea the Towns of Omboes 
and Textyra about their gods, he ſpeaks 
thus, Sat, 15. 


Hac ſevit rabie imbelle & inutile Unls 
us 

Parvnia fiftilibus folitum dare vela 
Phaſelts, 

Et brevibus pitte rem incumbere 


teſt e. 
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An Appendix of the Mariners Card 
or Compaſs. 


"Foam theſe flying Coaches on 


K Seca were brought to great perfe- 
ion many years ſince, yet there was na 
{mall deficience in the Art of Navigati- 
on bctore the uſe of the Compaſs was 

found 


-» £©«* «T as 5 Hyal we 


_ (157) 
found out s which was invented firſt here 
in Europe by 1obn Goia, or Flavius Goia, 
25 others cal! him, of the Town of A- 
malphi in Campania, inthe Kingdom of 
Naples- 


Prima dedit Nautis uſum Magnetis A- 
malphi: 


Du Bartas Calls him Flavis in theſe 
words, 


We are not to Ceres ſo much bound 
for bread, 

Neither to Bacchus for his cluſters 
red; 

As Signior Flavo for thy witty tryal, 

For firſt inventing of the Seaman's 
Dyal. 


Before this invention, Pilots were di- 
reed in their right voyages by certain 
ſtars which they took notice of eſpecially 
the Plezades, or Charles his Wain,and the 
two ſtars in the tayl of the Bear, called 
Helice and Cynoſura, which are therefore 
called Load-ſtars, or leading ſtars; As 
Travellers in the Deſarts ot Arabia and 
thoſe of Tartary were always guided by 
ſome 


Star; bs "Ke 
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ſome fixed ſtars in the _ time,to faces 


their courſes in thoſe pathleſs 8& ugcouth 
ways, ſo Seamen were dire&ed by the 
like heavenly guides, inthe pathleſs wil- 


derncſs of waters, before this excellentÞ 


invention was found out. 
Sidera Cuntita notat tacito labentia Czlu 


So Yirgil ſpeaks of Palinuras, who was 


Shipmaſter or chiet Pilot and Steerſman | 


tO e/Eneas 3 butif the sky chanced to be 
overcaſt, and the ſtars to be curtain'd 
with clouds, then the moſt experienced 
Mariner was at a loſs, and muſt caſt An- 
chor preſently, and rake up his reſt. 


Cum neg, Temo Piger, nec amico Sidert 
monſtrat 

Luna vias, medio celi pelagique th- 
multn 

Stat rations inops 


But the ingenious Amalphitan hath de- 
viled a remedy againſt this grand incon- 
venience, and found a way that men 
might ſteer a certain and infallible cours 
inthe darkeſt nights, and this by the help 
of alittle ſtone, called (from the uſe and 


benefn) 


n« 
ac 
Mr 
en 


, 
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nefit) the Loadſtone, This Loadſtone 
now our Load-ſtar, and the Mariners 


jireFory, This ſtone (for the univerſal 


. Þcnefir and uſe of it) is the wonder of all 


ones 3 as Rablais iaid, that a Milſtone 
yas the moſt precious ſtone of any other, 
01 may ſay, that a Loadſtone is compa- 


ſable to all rhe gems and precious ſtones 


1the world ; it is but obſcure and mean 
n ſizhr, no ſparkling luſtre to be ſeen 


if It, 


Lapis eft cognomine Maznes Claud.de 
Decolor, obſcur us, vilis, &c. _ 
$i tamen hic nigrt videas miracuia ſaxt 
Twac ſuperat pulchros cultus, & quic- 

quid Eot 
Indus littoribus rubra ſcrutatur in 
Alza 


This ſtone hath two ſtrange proper- 
ties, the one of Atiradion, the other of 
DirefFion ; this property of Directios, 
(which chiefly concerns our preſent buſi- 


, [nels) is, thatbeing (et in a diſh, and left 


- 


| 
) 


to float freely upon the water,it will with 
one end point direly ro the North, and 
with the other to the South , and will 
give this faculty or property to a needle 
that is rubb'd or touched withit, 

Ny From 
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From theſe two faculties of AttratFlty 
and Direction , many excellent, uſeful, : 
and ingenious {nventions have bin found 4 
out, eſpecially this Pyxis Nantice, or Mel" 
riners Card or Compals, which carriz 
a needle touched with the Loadſtone in 
the middle of it, with two and thirh 
Rumbs or lines drawn round about i lt; 
according to the number of the Cardinl 
and Collateral Winds, Now this ani- 
mared needle ſhews with the Lilly- hand 
(or point) the North in any part of the 
world, whichis a great help to the Pile 
ro dirc& him to what point of the Com: 
paſs to ſteer his courſe, 

This Pyx or Card is no leſs nſcful by 
Land then it is by Sea; ſo that they that F 
travel through Deſarts, as the Carovan 
doto Mecha and Medina, and other pl. 
ces, do now make good uſe of this de- 
vice, whereas hecetotore ſome ſtar was 
their beſt guide by night. 

Pliny ſpeaks of: he Enhabitznis of T4 
probana(now Called Sumatra)that becaule 
they do not ſee the Pole-Far to ſayl by, 
they carry with them<certain birds ro ſez, 
which they do:gften letfly; and as thel 
birds by naturil inſtin& fly always to- 
wards the land, fo the Mariners dire& 
their courſe after them, t 
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In $yria, and ſome Countries of the 
Eaſt that are covered with ſand, ſo thar 
there is notract or path to guide the Tra- 
veller,and thoſe ſands arz alſo ſcortching 
hor, thatthey cannot be endured by day, 
they travel by night, and by the diretion 
of certain ſtars, which they ufe as certain 
way-marks to ſteer their courſe by : As 
Mor 1faac inn Philsſophia Syriaca, So alfo 
inthe Country of the Bactrians, as Cur- 
tius celates : Navigantium modo Sidera 
tbſervant, ad quorum curſum iter dirignnt, 
1.2 18 5, 

Lud, Bartema relates, that they that 


| travel over the Deſarts of Arabia, which 


are all covered with light and fleeting 
ſands, fo that no track can ever be tound, 
do make certain boxes of wood, which 
they place on Camels backs, and ſhutting 


| themſelves ia the ſaid boxes to keepthemt 


from the ſands, and by the help of the 
Loadſtone like the Mariners Compaſs, 
they ſteer their courſe over the vaſt and 
uncouth Deſarts, Some do aſcribe this 
iovention to that ingenious people of 
China, D* Gilbert affirms, that Paulus 
Venetus brought it firft into 7taly in the 
year 1260, having learn'dit from the. 
Chinois, as he ſaith 7. 1. de Magnete, Cc 4. 

or and 
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and Ladovicus Yertomans , another tra- 
veller, ſaith,*that when he was in the Eaft 
Indies about the.year 1500 (above an 
hundred and fifty years ſince) he ſaw the 
\ Pilotof his ſhip dire& his courſe by a 
Compals (framed afrer the ſame manner 
as we havenow) when he was ſayling 
towards F ava. 

The Mariners Compaſs1s not brought 
yet tothat perfeRion, but thar it requires 
ſome reRification and amendment ; for 
the Magnetique Needle doth not exaQly 
pointtothe North in all Meridians. but 
varices and {werves (in ſome places more, 
in ſome leſs) from the Dire poſture, 
Configuration, and Aſpe& of the North 
and South, which puts Seamen to muth 
diſtraRtion, and makes them run often- 
times on dangerous errors. Yan Helmont 
a great Paracelſian of Germany, profeſſeth 
a ready way to reQifie this grand incon- 
venience, namely, how to make a Nee- 
dlethat ſhould never vary or alter from 
the right point, which may be performed 
by a ſtrong imagination,as he ſaith, thus 
If a man in framing the Needle ſhall 
ſtand with his back tothe North, and 


place one poiat of the Needle (which he 
intends forthe North) direRly towards 


bimſelf, 


b_m pu ay ww, 


m_—_ > m3 
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himſelf, the Needle ſo +4 ſhall atw4ys 
oint regularly and infallibly toward the 
North without variation, I wifh that 
ſome Fancy-full man of an exalted imagi- 
nation would make ſome Needles far 
experiment after Helmopt's direQion; 
fince it is a buſine(s ot great concern- 


ment to the publique Wea), to have this 
bufineſs reified, 


AMEPATIKH: | 


O i, *" | bt 


The «Art of Cicuration and| :\ 
Taming wilde Beaſts, | 


Hile I look back up:n thetitk dr 
of the Book, whictvis Hiftori] V 
Nature ſubatte, The Hiſtory of Nv & 
ture ſubdued and brought under th: 


power of man; I conceive this enſuing d: 
Chapter will be no digreffion or ſeen hi 
impertinent, but will prove pertinentef bl 
'nough to the ſcope and deſign of th 91 
work, In this Theater of mans wit, iff {0 
will not (1 lirtle) illuſtrate the power df Li 
it, it we bring wilde Beaſts upon thy ”? 
ſtage, to ſhew thatthe moſt ſavage cre: 
tures have been managed by mans wil th 
and made docile and rracable ford bu 
an 


ſervices and emploiments. 


The Spirit of God hath ſpoke it} 4 
Th 


(165) | 
That every kinde of Beaſts and of Bird's, 
an1 of Serpents, and things in the ſea 
tamed and hath been tamed of mankinae, 
Jam 3.7, I ſhall yerifie and confirm 
this poſition of the Apoſtle by Exam- 
ples of ſeveral kindes, 

1. For BzasSTs; Aſpice Elephan 1. 
torum colla jugo ſubmiſſa, taith Sexeca z 
behold the Elephant, w® is the ſtrongeſt 
nd biggeſt beaſt in the Forreſt, yer this 
hath been tamed and managed and made 
ſerviceable for all the offices bath of 
Peace and Warr, I: hath been taught to 
draw and carry; ſomeride him for the 
Warrs ; ſome yuke him for the plough 
& ſome make him to draw their Coach, 
as the Emperour Gordian had ſome to 
draw his, as Fulinus Capitolinus reports of 
him, Many ſtorics (that ſeem incredi- 
ble) of the of ficionſneſs and Docileneſs 


#4 of this creature, you may reade amaſſed 


together (out of ſeveral Authors) by 
Lipfcus in one of his Epiſtles «4 Germa- 


* 705. 


The Lion himſelf, whom ſome term 


| the King of Beaſts, hath been (by the 
{ dexterity of mans wit) made traQable 


and officious for many Menial Offices. 
Mark Anthony had Lions to draw his 
 N 3 Triumphal 
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Triumphal Chariot , as Ply reports, 
Primus Rome Leones ad Currym jJunxit 
M.Antonius,non fine quodam oitento tem- 
porum, generoſos ſpiritus jugum ſubire illp 
prodigio ſignificante, PI.I,8.c.16, Hanno 
the Carthaginian had a Lion fo tame and 
familiar, that he conld either ride him or 
lead him with any carriage for to bring it 
to Marker, as Plin 1:b,8$. Nat, Hiſt.cap.16, 
and Maximus Tyrins ſerm.32. dorelate, 
But this coſt him a Baniſhment z for the 
jealous Carthaginians began to fear that 
he might ſoon pur the reins in their 
mourhs and ride them too, that had done 
ſo by 2 Lion, Ic 1s no Poetical fable 
(p&rhaps) thar Tygers drew the:Coach 
of Bacchus, which Silizs 1talicus imakes 
Mention of, 


—0odorat i deſcendens Liber ab Indus 
Egit Pampincas frenata Tygride 
Currits. 


For that Monſter HeZiogaba/us had Lions 
and Tygers (at once) to draw his Coach, 
35 Zampridinus relates in his life. 


Martial, lib.8.Epiſt.26, mentions the 
fame in Domitians time. 


F tgit | 
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Vicit Erythr eos tua (Ceſar) arena 
triumphos, | 
Ez wittors opes , divitiaſque 
Det. 
Nam cum Captivos ageret ſub Cur 
ribus Indos, 
Contentus gemina Tygriae 
Bacchus erat, 


And that the fierce Byſoxs were taught to 
draw the Chariot ; and alſo Stags ar 
their publick ſhews, is affirmed by the 
ſame Poet. As I have ſeen in England by 
Walton upon Thames 4. Stags drawing a 
ſmall Coach ; and ir is no poetical fiction 
thar Stags drew the Coach of Diana, as 
Claudian the Poet ſings of her. 
Frondosa fertur ab Alpe 
Trans pelagus; Cervi currum ſubiere 
Jugales, 
Fabricius YVeiento, when he was Pretor 
of Rome, brought into the Cirque a 
Chariot drawn by Dogs, as Lipfius tells 
me in his notes upon Tacitss : nay> 
Eſtridges.have been taught to drawin a. 
Coach by the i0ffcin Firmus,aS Tex- _. 


tor reports in his 0fficins. 
The Count of 'Srolberg in cy 
| ad 
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had a Deer which he beſtowed on the 
Emperour Maximilian the Second, that 
would receive a rider on his back, and a, 
bridle in his mouth,and would run a race 
with the fleeteſt horſes that came in the 
ficld, and out-ſtrip them too, as Micha! 
Neander relates, Phyſic.,part.l. Martial, 


I_13.Epigr.96. makes mention of a Deer 
aſe to the bridle. 


His erat ille two domitys, Cyparilſe, 
captitro, 
An mags ille tuus, Sylvia, Ceruus 
erat. 


Sir Hier Bowes at his return from 
Muſcovia (where he had been Embaſſs 
dor) brought oyer certain Does of admi- 
rable ſwittnels , of the nature af the 
Rangifer,which being yoked and coupled 
cogetner in a Coach, wculd carry one 
man with great ſpeed, a5 Cambaen in tine 
Annals of Os 1F 4beth relates, part.3; 

The King of Cambaia hath tame Pan- 
thers, Lions & Leopards, which he uſech 
as hunting dogs or Grey-hounds to hunt 
Deer and Wilde boars withall, as «£11an 
reports, {, 17: Variar. hiſt, and $ caliger, 
Excer. i89. At Prague,inthe King of Bo- 
bemia's Pa.ace, M* Moriſon (aw wo rame 
TE _ 
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Leopards that would (either of them) 
at a call leap behinde the Huntſman, 
when he went abroad a hunting, and fic 
like a Dog on the hinder part of the 
horſe, and-would ſoon diſpatch a Hart. 

Theſe Examples ſhew ſorth the excel- 
lency of mans ſpirit, whick (by a dil- 
creet managery) can reduce thoſe crez- 
tures (that have revolted from their Ho- 
mage to their natural liege Lord and 
Soveraign, Man) to their primitive obe- 
dience, which they cid once voluntarily 
and freely pay unto him before the fall 
of A4zm, and betore the firſt manrevol - 
ted (by fin) from his maker;and we may 
ſee hereby that ſaying of Xenophon veri- 
hed , TavTl (aww pddoy apydy 3 avOpunry» 18 15 
tztr caſter raming & managing any crea- 
ture than man ; and that of Seneca, 
Eft pullum animal homine moroſius ,.aut 
majore arte trattanaum; tacre is no crea- 
ture ſo wayward and fierce and untra- 
Gable as man. 

2.. For Serpents,that bave been tamed 
by. man (as the Apoſtle mentions) wee 
may vouch Strabo for a tame Croco- 
dile in «/£eypt inthe Lake of Myrs : and 
Seneca for tame Dragon that took meat 
trom the hand of Tiberius s he Rn 
C:1C= 
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elſewhere, repentes inter pocula ſinnſs 
innoxio lapſu ; yerrey L, 4 Ira. Fo 
got that Crept upon mens tables amo 

their cups, and harmleſly along their bo. 
ſomes: and the four-legged Serpents in 
Cairs were tame and harmleſs, that wee 
ſpake of before in the Chapter of Ms: 

ck. 

3. For Birds and wilde Fowle , wt 
may inſtance io the Eſtridges, that were 
put to draw a Coach, in Eagles,that are 
trained in Twrky like Hawks ro fly at any 


Extr.23- fowl; in the Crow, that Scaltger ſaw in 


the French Kings Court, that was taught 
to flye at Partridges, or any other fowl, 
from the Falconers fiſt; and laſtly, in 
Wilde- Ducks, that are tamed and made 
Decoyes, to intice and betray their fel- 
lows, which is commonly known. 

4, Then fourthly , for things in the 
Sea that have been tamed, we may in- 
ſtance in 2 fiſh called the Manati, or Sea- 
Cow, well known about Hiſpaniola and 
other places of the Weſt- Indies; it hath 
the form of a Cow, and hath tour feet, 
and comes often to land to eat grals : 
Peter Martyr in his Decads ſpeaks of ag 
Indian Cacique or Lord of the Coun: 
trey that had one of thele tame Cows, 


[' 
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that would eat meat our of his hands, 
and was as ſporttull as an Ape, & would 
carry his ſons and ſervants ({ometitnes 
ten of them at a time) on his back, and 
waft them over a great Lake from one 
ſhore to another, We may inſtance al- 
ſo in the Sea-Horſe that hath been ta» 
med, and made traRable to carry men 
on his back, as Les Afer reports of one he _ 
had (een, in his Hiſtory of Afr:ica3 and 
inthe Fiſh called Rewerſus, by whote help 
and admirable induſtry, the Indians uted 
to catch Fiſh in the Sea, as Bedzn relates 
inthe third book of his Theatrum Natu- 
re: He is let looſe art the prey, as the 
Greyhound from the ſlip, as Pwrchas 
faith; and Peter Martyr hath the like ſto- 
ry of it in his Decads : Pliny (peaks the 
ſame of Dolphins , which he had ſeen 
(in ſome places) to be uſed for to catch 


| Fil. , and to bring them to ſhore, aad 
| uponreceiving ſome part of the prey, to 


00 their ways ; andit they failed in ſome 
point of ſervice,they ſuffered themſelyes 
patiently to be corrected, as Serting» 
Dogs, and Qua- Ducks,or Decoy Ducks 
(as we commonly call them) ufe ro be. 
This ſame is affirmed of the Dolphins 
by Oppianz 2 learned YVriter, in bis 
: | Halienticks. 


Sands 
Travels. 
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Haliemticks, Otters have been tamed, 
and taught to drive Fiſh into the Net; 
as Dogs uſe to drive cattle into the Fold 
as Cardan relates, 

But this is not all, wilde beaſts and 
birds have been tamed not only for the 
ſervice, bur alſo for the pleaſure and '/pa- 
ſtime of man: As man hath learn'd ſome 
Arts from them , ſo they have learn'd 


'fome from inan : Camels have been 


taught to dance, as the African Leo hath 
ſcen in his Country, Elephants have 
alſo been taught the ſame z and not only 
onthe earth, but alſo ia the air, ambulare 
per funem , to dance up»nthe Ropes: 
Seneca is my Author for it, Epiſt.85. The 
manner of teaching them to dance 1s 
thus, They bring ſome young Elephant 
or Camel upcn a floor of earth, that 
hath been heated underneath , and they 
play on a Cittern or Tabor, while the 
poor beaſt lifts up his ſtumps from the 
hot floor very often , more by reaſon of 
the heat then any luſt ro dance; and this 
they praiſe ſo often,until the beaſt hath 
got ſuch a habit of ir, that when ever he 
hears any Muſique he falls a dancing. 
Bubſequius (aw a dancing Elephant in 
Conſtantinople, and the {ame Elephant 


playing 
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playing at ball, rofſing it to another man 
7 | with his Trunk, and receiving it back a- 

| gain, 

; Michael Neander (aw in Germany a 

| bear brought from Poland, that would 

play upon the Tabor, and dance ſome 
meaſures, yea dance within the compals 

of a round Cap, which he would atter= 

wards hold up in his paw tothe Speca- 

tors, to receive money (or ſome other 

boon) for his pains, There was a dance 

of Horſes preſented at the marriage of 

the Duke of Florence, which Sic Kenelm 
Digby mentions. - An Aſc hath not omg G 
dull a ſoul as ſome ſuppoſe; for Leo A- 

fer ſaw one in Africs that could vie feats 

with Bankes his Horſe , that rare Maſter 

of the Caballiſtick Art, whoſe memory is 

aot forgotten in Enzland, 

The Sybarites (a people of 7taly being 

eiven to delicacies ) had. taught ſome 
Horſes to dance; Ihe Crotonians hear- 

ing thereof, and preparing War againſt 

them for ſome former quarrel, brought 

with them ſome Flutes and Flutiniſts to 

the War, who had direQton to pipe it as 

loud as they could , when the Sybarites 

were ready to charge with their Horſe g 
whereupoa the Sybarites Horles, —_ 

| 0 
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of ruſhing upon the Enemy , fell a dans 
cing, and ſo gave the victory to the Ene- 
mies thereby, as three grave Authory 
have recorded, Dtod, Sic, 1.12. /EL. |, 
16. c,23, Plin,l.$,c.42. 
A Baboon was ſeen to play upon the 


Coſtilione Guittars and a Monky in the King of 
de Aui®: Spain's Court was very Skilful at Cheſs- 


play, Some birds have bcen taught to 


4peak mans language, and to utter whole 


{centences of Greek and Latine articn- 
lately z There were ſeen in Rome Stares, 
Pyes, and Crows, that could do this to 
the admiration of all men. Cardinal 
Aſcanio had a Parrot, that could repeat 
the Apoſtles Creed verbatim in Latine z 
and in the Court of Spaiz there was one 
that could ſing the Gam-ut perfeRlyzand 
if he was out, he would ſay, No wa bueno, 
That is not well but when he was right 
he would ſay, Baexowva, Now itis well ; 


as Fohn Barnes an Engliſh Frier relates in 


a moſt learned Book of his, De «/£quivo- 
cationes What witty feats and tricks 
Dogs have been taught to do,are fo well 
known, that I may ſpare inſtances of this 
kind. Many of theſe examples that I 
have preduced to make good the Titk 
of this Chapter, and the Apoſtles ſaying 


aboye- 


lique. 


4 
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| above-mentioned, are briefly ſum'd 
| by Martial in his Book of Shows, the 
105% Epizr, which I have here annexed, 
with the Tranflation of M. Hen. anghan 
Siluriff, wheſe excellent Pocmns are pub- 


Pio quod juga delicata collo 
Parans ſuſftinet, improbeh, Tygres 
Indulgent patientiam flagells, 
Mordent aurea quod lupata Cervi s 
2u0d Frank Lybict domantur Urſs, 
Et quantum Caledon tuliſſe fertur 
Paret purpurers Aper Capiſtris. 


Twurpes ® eſſeda quod trahunt Biſontes ® 
Et mulles dave juſſa quod choreas : 


Nigro © Beliua® nil negat Magiſtro, 
Luis ſpetFacuts non putet Deorum ? 
Ha&c tranſit tamen ut minora, quiſquis 
Venatus humiles videt Leonum, &Cc. 


That the fierce Pard doth at a beck 
Yield to the Yake his ſpotted neck, 
And the untoward Tyger bear 

The whip with a ſubmiſſive fear ; 
That Stags do foam with golden 


bits 


And the rough Lybic bear ſubmits 
Untothe Ring; that a wild Boar 


Like 


& Britt 


- 2 Ghariors, 


b Wild 
Oxenin 
the Hercy= 
nian For. 
reſt called \ 
Buffs. 
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Like that which Caledon of Yore (if 


Brought forth, doth mildly pu 
", head | 

Impurple Muzzles to be lead : 

Thar the vaſt ſtrong-limb'd .Buffles 
draw | 

The Brittiſh Chariots with taught 
Wee - + 

And the Elephant with Courtſhip ' 
falls 

To any dance the Negro cails : 

VVould nor you think ſuch ſports as 

thoſe, 

VVere ſhews which the Gods did ex- 
polc; 

But theſe are nothing, when we ice 

That Hares by Lions hunted be, 8c. 


t his 


Elephants (which are the moſt docile 
creatures of all others, and come neareſt 
in ſenſeto man) are taughtto underſtand 
che language of the Countrey, and to 
perform all duties by the ſole command 
of their riders, Horſes and Mules un- 
- "derſtand Carters language, who with 
their tearms of Art, as Gee and Ree, and 
the like, will make them go or ftop, turn 


on the tight handoron the left , as they 
pleaſe. Clandian obſcyved this preny 
aw 


tho 


i 


(diſcipline in Fren 


4 - - 6a 
ch Mules, which he 


thought worthy of a caſt of his pen, 


Aſpice morigeras Rhodani Torrextis 
alumnas 
Imperio nexas, imperioque vagas, 
Diſſona quam varios flettant ad mur- 
mura cur[us, | 
Et Certas adeant voce regente vVias, 
Abſentis longinqua wvalent precepts 
magiſtri 
Frenorumque vices lingua wirilts 
' agth, 


Mark how the docile Mules of Rhone 
; now Cloſe | 
And fprward draw, now wheeclingly 
3 and looſe x 
W hat various courſes atthe Catrters 
voyce | 
They ſhape, and ſtill tread new com- 
manded ways: 
Their diſtant drivers notes each one 
obſerves, *'* 
And hisloud tongue for bit and bridle 


_ ſerves, 
: 


In France and Italy where they plow 
with Horſes, one man ſerves to hold the 


Oo Plough 
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plough, and drive the horſes too : Dops 
have been trained up for the Wars 
the ancient Brittons and Ganls, as Strabs 
and Cambaden relate ; ſo have Bulls, and 


Dos, and Lyons, as appears by Lucrer, 
lib, 5. | 


Tentarunt etiam Tanuros in menere 
belli, 
E xpertig, jues ſevos ſunt mittere in hi- 
es. 


Et validos Parthi pre ſe miſere Leones 
Cum Duttoribus armatis, [&viſy, Ma- 


giſtris 
Qui moderarier hos poſſent, vincliſque 
tenere. 


W hich inſtances have verified that 
Embleme and Motto of one of the Ger- 
214, Emperours, which was, a Lion in 
a chain with this word, Ars vincit Natte 
747: and that of the Greek Poer, 


Te vn ze718uW oy QUE vIkowhea. 
Naturd ubi ſuperamur, arte VINcImus, 
And this of another cited by Grotiz in 


his Annotations on his excellent Trac, 
de veritate Religions. 


Bezx 
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Beayu Tor SeyC ave 

*AMEZ aournuat megnidtoy 

Aud quad wov]s 

XOovicoy Ts atfeetor Te: mudevud]ah, 


MH © 7 


'| Yis exiguaeſt, quamcung, homint 
Natura dedis : ſed confiltis 

Varts artes que nata mart, 

Et que terra, aereque domant. 


"| Una ratio omnes emninm animautium 
vires poteſtate in ſe continet, Plut, de Fort. 
 [Romanorum, 

A ſummo opifice cunita animalia ſerva 
ita ſunt animanti ratione utenti, Otig, 
w1tra Celſum, /. 4. 


— 


Lq4.Cecor. 
4.8. de 
FVar.c.43, 


CI Ros 


CAP. XII od 
TE XNO-LIAITNIA : [bo 


am 
O R, Ih 


X OV 
Certain Sports and Extrava-|v 


gancies of Art. 


S Nature hath her /udicrs, ſo Art 

- A-ta'h hersroo z that is, ſome pretty 

knacks that are made,notſo much for uſe, 
as to ſhew ſubtilty of Wit, being made}s 
de Gatete de Ceur, and for paſtime as itÞth 
were ; yet the workmanſhip and elegan-Jic 
cy of theſe may juſtly deſerve admirati-|x 
on; and I may ſay of them as Yirgil ſaidjh 
of his Poem concerning Bees, 1n texuiÞ(c 
labir eſt, at tenuts now gloria: and we may} 
further ſay of Artificial things,as CardasJil 
{pake of Natural things, Non minort mi-|? 


raculoin parvis ludit Natura (ludit Ars) | 
quam in .ignis: Art (as well as Nature) 
is never morc wcnderful rhenfln ſmaller} | 
pt.ces, Sainl 
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Saint Auguſtine ſaith, That he did not 
- [know whether to wonder at more, the 
tooth of an Elephant, or that of a Tereds 
or Moth, which eats not only cloth, but 
conſumes poſts and pillars, whoſe rooth 
is ſo far from being ſeen, that the whole 
[body of itis (carce viſible, Some ex- 

imples and inſtances of this kinde, which 

[ have caſually lighted upon in tumbling 

oyer books, I have thought fir to annex 
-[tothis former Raplody. 


Admiranda tibi levium ſpeftacula re- 
rum 
E xhibeo rr 


t 
' 
| One Callicrates a Stone cutter of 
elSparta, made Ants of Ivory, with all 
t]their limbs, ſo ſmall, that the eye could 
»Fcarce diſcern them. Ayrmecides the 
»[Xieſian made a Chariot of Ivory, with 
{Horſes and Charioteer in ſo (mall a 
i#{compals, that a Fly could cover tt en 
/ {ith her wings : He made allo a ſhip w £1 
pal her racklings, that a Bee could hide ir, 
. MJ. 7,6.21, &1,36,c.5, And e/Alian 
)I+ 1. var. hift, c. 52, are my Authors, 

}| 9:4 ſpraks of the admirable chains 
tl & nets which Y«lca» made to apprenend 


0 3 Mar; 


__- 
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Mars in conjunQion with his YVenw 
which were ſo fine and ſubtile, 


— fallere lumina poſſent, 


That the wanton Lovers could not ( 
themrtill they felt them : Ovid deſcri 
them thus, l. 4. Metam. 


--_- Exempla graciles ex are Catens 
Riaiaque & laqueos, que fallere lumin 
poſent, 
Elimat, non il/ud opus tenuiſiima vin- 
cant 
Stamina, nec ſummo que pendet aranti 
Tigno : 
Urque leves tatfus, momeniaque parti 
ſequantur, 


Efficit,& lefts circundata collecat apt 


"A VVaggon and Oxen made of glak 
that might be hidden under a Fly, are 
mentioned by Carden, [, 10. var, c. 52. 

Leander Aiberti in his deſcription ot 
Italy, makes mention of a Lock very 
neatly ang art ficially made of V Vood, 
without any Iron 1a it, 

But one Mark Scaliot a Black ſmith and 
Citizen of Lo2a0y, - for proof of Þ1s kill 


NN 
t 


and 


and workmanſhip , made one hanging 
lock of Iron, Steel and Braſs, of eleven 
ſeveral pieces, and a pipe key, all clean 
wrought, which weighed but one grain 
ot gold > which is but one wheat corn, 
He alſo made atthe ſame time a chain of 
gold of 4.3.linkes,to which chain the lock 
and key being taftened and put about a 
fleas neck, ſhe drew the ſame with eaſe: 
all which lock and key, chain and flea 
weighed but one grain and a half: A 
thing moſt incredibleto believe, but thac 
I my felt have ſeen it, ſaich M.Fohn Stow, 
in the Annals of Q, Eli abeth. 
Sca'iger mazes mention of a flea that he Exerc.1z6, 
had ſeen with a gold chain about her neck 
and kept daintily in a box z which for her 
tood did ſuck her miſtreſſes white hand, 
Leo Afer ſaw the like flea and chain in, | 
Memphis or Grand Catro, and the Artifi-'; Fl ; 
cer that made the chain had a ſuit of cloth 
of gold beſtowed upon him by the Sol- 
aan after the manner of that Country. , 
Haar. Funins (aw at Mech'in in Bra- 
bant, a cherry ſtone cut inthe farm of a 
basket, wherein were fourteen pairof d.ce 
diitiaR,cach with their ſpots and number 
ealily to be diſcerned with a good eye. #. 
6. Animadverſ. 
Gaien 


1.17, Dc 
uſu pane . 
Hum, 
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Galen makes mention of a pretious 
ſtone enchaſed ina ring, wherein was the 
piaure of Phaeton, moſt accurately cur, 
d:iving the Chariot of the Sun, and being 


"not able torule his fiery Steeds,tumbling 


keardlong into the River Eridanus (of the 
Poc) The world being all ſet on a flame, 
according to Ovid's deſcription, U. 2. 
Kietam, | 

George Whitehead whom we mentioned 
before,made a Ship with all her tacklings 
to move of its ſelf on a table, with rowers 
plying the Oars, a woman playing on the 
Lute, and alittle whelp crying on the 
Ceck. Schottus in liinera Italic, 

Gafferellus a Frenchman makes menti- 
cn ot aciock that he had ſeen at Legorn, 
made bya German (for theſe Germans 
are ſaid to have their wits at their fingers 
ends) on which clock a company of ſhep- 
herds playd upon the bagpipes, with 
rare harmony and motion of the fingers, 
while others danced by couples, keeping 
time and meaſure, and ſome others caper- 
ed and leaped. Cap. 6, of Unheard of 
Cur:o(ities, 

Cardan ipeaks of an Arttiz3n at Z'opns, 


that made a chain of Glals that was ſo 
lightanc f1:ndertharif it fell upon a ſtone 
pavement, 


mes wh ww aA” oe 2 


x, WW WY WW 


Cit 


; [payement, it would not break, Ear9. 1,105 


Var.ce52. 

Ainongſt theſe paraorsxyiae, we may 
reckon an Iron Spider , mentioned by 
Walchiss in his ninth fable,which was ex- 
iRtly*made to the form and proportion 
of a Spider, and was alſo made to imitate 
his motions; which I confeſs was a fingu- 
lar piece of Art, if duly conſidered. And 
though theſe knacks are bur little uſefu], 
and take up more time then needed to be 
loſt , yet they diſcover amaryelous pre- 
gnancy of wit in the Artificers ; and may 
be experimenta lucifera , it not frugifera 
hints of greater matters z of which Iron 
Spider I may ſay as Du Bartas ſpeaks of 
the Iron Fly made by Fohannes Regio- 
montanw, or Fohn of Regensberg,that rare 
Mathemartician of his time, 


O Divine Wit ! that in the narrow 
*wombe 
Of a ſmall'Fly, could find ſufficient 
-ro0Mm 
For all theſe ſprings, wheels, coun- 
terpoize, and chains, 
V Vhich ſt-od inſtead of life,and ſpur, 
and reins. 


A 


« 16 


A Dutchman preſented the Landt- 
grave of Heſſez (not many years fince) 
with a Bear, and Liog of gold, that were 
hollow within, and each of the length 
of a man's middle finger, and every part 
and lineameant of them anſwering truly 
to the proportion of the length,and both 
theſe did not exceed the weight of a 
French crown ; but the Prince gave him 
three thouſand Crowns in reward of his 
invention: A fair and Princely encou- 
ragement for ingenious Artiſts. Claudian 
bath an Epigram de 2uadrige Marmorea, 
likethart of Calicrates (mention'd before) 
made of Ivory; andit is thus, 


urs dedit innumeros uno de Marmore 


vultus ? 

Surgitin Aurigam curru, paribuſque 
lupat es | 
Unanimes frenantur equi, quos forma 

Deremit 
Materies cognata tenet ; Diſcrimine 
anllo 
Una filex tot membra ligat ducinſque per 
artem 
Mons patiens ferri, varios mulatur in 
arts, 


What 
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VV hat artful hand into one ſhape did 
put 

So many different ſhapes, and all well 
cut: 

The o_ on his Chariot mounted 
ItS, 

His well match'd horſes with wrought 
marble bits 

And reins, are curb'd ; and though 
each Figure varies, 

Yetall are but one piece; one marble 
carries 

Unſundered, all thoſe ſhapes, the pa- 
tient ſtone. 

Cut into various forms, ſhews all in 
One, 


Fohn Tyedeskin's Ark in Lambeth, can 
afford many more inſtances of this na- 
ture; and ſo can the Archives of ſundry 
Princes and privatc perſons, who have 
their Pinacotheca's and Technematophylacia 
for to preſerve all rarities 5 among others, 
we finde great mention of Bernard Pals- 
danus a Phyfitian of Enchuyſen in Hol- 
laxd; at the fight of whoſe rarities a 
Traveller compoſed this following Epi- 
gram ex tempore, 


Orbe 
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Orbe novo & veteri rarum & mirabile 
quicquid 
Dat naturaparens, Artificiſque ma- 
ng: | 
{na Paludani domwus exhibet , ingeni- 
wmque | 
Sublime ac ſiudium teſtificatur Heri, 
Tranſlated. 
In the old world or new, what wonde- 
- rousthing 
Did art to light or nature lately bring, 
This Paludanus houſe doth ſhew a rare 
Proof of the owners ſoveraign wit and 
care. 
Another you may finde touching this 
buſineſs in Grorizs his Poems. 


